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For the National Era, 
FASHIONABLE FOOTPRINTS. 


BY MRS, BELL SMITH. 
Part Il. 

Life at a fashionable watering-place in the 
Rast bas been too faithfally depicted by the 
author of “The Upper Ten Thousand,” for me 
to add to, or differ from, his graphic pictures. 
[lad the scene of his sketches. been laid at 
Harrodsburg (our Baden Baden) or Dren- 
he would have found a greater range of 
character, and & wider field for a new book, 
than in the burlesque imitations of Parisian 
Jife, so long the style in Eastern places of 
cammer resort. The great Southwest, with 
all stg wealth, intellect, and enterprise, has not 

vet socially been worn into grooves, along 

which trains glide heavily with great, safety 
and sameness Not so with us, and the fact 

‘, strongly exhibited at our favored places of 
resort during the summer. The word fash- 
‘onable, as used elsewhere, is not applicable to 
thew. We have no exclusives— “ our set ” is 
unknown, The human family, variously rep- 
resented, meet on common ground, and find 
in the variety more pleasure than the safety 
of exclusion would pay for the absence of. 
Men of wealth are there, with wives and 
daughters, because time so passed is really 
pleasaut professional men, seeking relaxation 
and health, are there the most delightful of 
idlers—politicians meet to plan future cam- 
paigns, aud among them all are found the 
most amusing and interesting characters, ex- 
hibiting themselves fearlessly, with more or 
jess success, and giving variety to the woof of 
common life. Farces are =~ acted to be 
laughed at, and life’s tragedies played out as 
we only read of in books, and attribute to the 
imagination of novelists. How different all 


this from where the dull routine of dancing 
and bathing is—where, without even the 
variety of waves, we have the sameness of the 
yceau. 

Western society is more influenced by the 
South than by the East, or Eastern traditions 
of Parisian life. The result is, we have more 
fecedom of intercourse, ease of manner, and 
yeal good breeding—for, be it observed, our 
Southern friends, feeling secure in their posi- 
tion, are not hampered by the restraint that 
makes uncomfortable the gentlemen who look 
down upon labor as something which once 
disgraced their families. Having risen above 
hultons, we must beware of all strangers, lest 
under a decent exterior there lurks a pestilent 
button-maker,. 

Few arrivals ever created the sensation at 





non, 


which divided the idlers into two parties, each 
determined to establish their own notion. One 

y gave over Juliet, lands, cash, stock, and 
all, to the egy iriebran ; Se other, per- 
fectly indignant at the stupid sbsurait 
thing, made her the fature bride of Lieutenant 
Wardour. The Lieutenant was, strange to sey, 
a modest navy officer. He had put 6 girdle 
round the earth, without 


“Suffering a sea change 
= something rich and strange, 


which the gallant gentlemen of our immortal 
riavy so generally present. He was modest, 
exceedingly modest; when we remember the 
fact that he was youre: rather handsome, and 
possessed a mind stored with instruction and 
amusement—only at the service, however, of 
those who would go to the labor of mining them 
out from beneath his mountain of diffidence. 
His manner of becoming acquainted with Ju- 
liet, for a day set Newport in a roar. ; 

Lieutenant Wafdour accompanied Captain 
Wattles to Newport. The captain was a prim, 
nervous, dressy old bachelor, who would have 
things just so, and to such an extent that he 
went by the name of Old Orderly among his 
more immediate acquaintances. Looking over 
the list of denizens, he discovered in Mrs. Col- 
burn, the daughter of an old friend. To con- 
sume-an hour or moreover his toilet, and-then 
pay his respects, wasa matter of course. Un- 
fortunately for him, that very morning O’Hallo- 
ran had informed Mrs. Colburn of the arrival 
of an old friend of his, a Captain Waters, who 
was a very entertaining gentleman, but, unfor- 
tunately, deaf. Mrs. Colburn did not hear the 
name distinctly, and when afterwards Captain 
Wattles’s card was presented, she confounded 
the persons. . 

“Why, Juliet, here is Mr. O’Halloran’s friend. 
Singular he should call on us, and he is so very 
deaf,” 

Further comment was cut short by the en- 
trance of the victim. Prim and precise, he en- 
tered, and elaborately bowed himself into a seat. 

“ How do you like Newport?” began Mrs. 
Colburn, in a loud voice. 

“Madam !” said the Captain, startled at the 
manner of address. 

“Ts this your first visit?” she asked, varying 
her question, but still elevating her voice, think- 
ing she had not been heard. 

“Why, no—yes”—stammercd the unfortu- 
nate; truly—yes, indeed.” 

“ Juliet,” said Mrs. Colburn, in her ordinary 
tone, “ this really is too much ; but I must say 
something.” Then, almost shrieking, she con- 
tinued : 

“We sre more thronged than usual this sea- 
son.” (To Juliet:) “I cannot continue; say 
something, Juliet.” 

“T can’t, aunt; it is too ridiculous.” 

“You must.” (To the Captain in a shrill 
scream:) “Have you heard the Germania 
band?” 

“ Not had that pleasure, madam; indeed, I 
am so unfortunate as to have no ear for music.” 

“Of course not. The man, Juliet, must 
think I’m a fool to ask such a question.” Then, 
in the same wild, frantic shout to the Captain: 














Newport as Gid this of our little heroine. As 
Ihave said, the fame of her beauty, accom- 
jlishments, and great wealth, had preceded her. 
She was surrounded by admirers during the 
day,and serenaded half the night, and it is a 
high compliment to say that her little head was 
no. completely turned. She received all hom- 
age as demure and quietly as if not herself the 
centre of such attraction, A week after their 
arrival, while Mrs. Colburn was promenading 
the vast hall of the Ocean House, dividing her 
eats between the sweet strains of the Germania 
Wand andthe stupid talk of an eminent Sena- 
tor, Juliet came to her more than usually hur- 
ried, and said, in a whisper, while her cheeks 
lushed and eyes shone with mischief : 

“Mr. O'Halloran is here.” 

“Indeed! Have you seen him?” 

“No; but I heard him. Everybody can 
hear hin—there he is.”’ 

Sure enough ; a hearty peal of laughter ab- 
vuptly terminated as at the turn of the hall the 
‘wlies suddenly met a handsome specimen of 
You Ireland, who grasped the hand of each, 
i,in a very musical, mellow voice, with the 
lightest perceptible brogue, declared he was 
te happiest man this side of matrimony—that 

lehad neither slept nor ate since Miss Juliet 
wl left a vast population perfectly wretched 
i her absence—and that he had travelled 
vight and day to bask once more in the sun- 
‘cht of beauty. This, almost shouted, made 
Juliet langh merrily, and in an instant they 
Were together, promenading before the envious 
Crowd, 

Vietor O’Halloran’s introduction to the di- 
vine Jaliet was singularly Irish. He had 
ome to the city almost unknown, without let- 


“The beach here is very fine, but you have 


rdity of the | mad 


theory that the earth has 





tried it, of course. Juliet, do say something— 
I'm exhausted—for Heaven’s sake, assist me.” 

“T positively cannot. What shall I say?” 

“Say—say anything. Ask the old post if 
he’s acquainted with many here ; how long he’s 
been from sea.” 

Juliet looked helplessly at her guardian ; 
then at the old gentleman, gathered all her 
strength for a mighty effort. Her aunt, de- 
spairing of assistance, began again. The re- 
sult was, that both screamed “Captain,” and 
then, frightened at their own fearful noise, 
stopped suddenly. 

Captain Wattles looked wildly from one to 
the other. Juliet blushed from suppressed 
laughter, Mrs. Colburn from shame, and the 
last made one more effort to be pleasantly en- 
tertaining—sometimes talking in her ordinary 
tone, from behind her fan to Juliet, then scream- 
ing frightfully at the captain. 

“T fear we do not make ourselves under- 
stood.” (Lower.) “ Who on earth could? but 
I hope we'll become better acquainted.” 
(Lower.) “It will result in my death if we do. 
You must go with us and hear the Rev. Mr. 
Evangel to-morrow.” (Lower.) “There, I have 
done it again; it would be miraculous if he 
were to. What under heavens, Juliet, was this 
old gander turned loose for?” 

Captain Wattles could bear no more—seizing 
his hat and cane, and bowing hurriedly, he 
rushed from the parlor, leaving Mrs. Colburn 
and Juliet in a maze of wonder. 

Captain Wattles retreated ingloriously to his 
apartment, which he entered in a manner bor- 
dering on distraction. Giving his hat a fling 
across the room, his cane after it, and his gloves 
after both, he informed the astounded lieuten- 





rs, although he might have commanded the 
vst endorsements, and began the study of the 
lw, He had been admitted to the bar, and, 
neommand of a good practice at home, but, 
having taken part in the unhappy efforts of 
Mitchel and Smith O’Brien, he was forced to 
lly,and, after some narrow escapes, succeeded 
it reaching the United States. He studied 
outlaw, as an Irish lawyer may be supposed 
‘do who has no society, and is grievously en- 
med at not knowing how else to kill time. 
lle was acquainted with no families in the 
‘ily, aud seemed to have little hope of making 
one in any social circle. 

He rushed into the office one day, in a high 
“ate of excitement, and informed his fellow- 
‘udents that he had met an angel. They had 
XO rest until he had discovered the name and 
residence of his divinity. The angel was 
Juliet Deming, After soliciting varioug per- 
‘ons to introduce him, which they could not 
yery well do, being unacquainted themselves, 
e aunounced his intention, publicly, to the 
othee, of visiting the divine girl without an in- 
troduction, 

Ki “Victor,” said one of his fellow-students, 
Nee: sa be kicked out at the front door, and, 
. suman probability, that exereise will be 

NMinued some distance down the street.” 
tat | only response to this was @ very indig- 
Nad ook, as the young Irishman, handsomely 
i eeed, sallied forth. Arriving at the aristo- 

my mansion, he rang the bell, inquired for 
pecan ae aud was ushered into the draw- 
ene * where Juliet was. Thinking the hand. 

Vish Tene, who stood bowing before her, 
tealad 0 see her father, she asked him to be 

“°. O'Halloran, perfectly . self-possessed, 
nto conversation, and to the remark 
father would be in soon, responded, 
i rush could wait, with delight, for an age, 
Wed for * presence.” The conversation contin- 
Julie 4. ene time, but sufficiently long for 
humo © appreciate the intellect and original 
lita, ag,ce Strange visiter. When O Hal- 
Demine 2 called, he stumbled apon old Mr. 
admivery, K thinking him one of hisdaughter’s 
which he ad half an hour’s conversation, in 
old pent entirely ingratiated himself with the 
Was org taut? by information as varied as it 

fea phically used, 
lounded fellow-students were perfectly as- 

“ 8t seeing their companion not only in- 
Visine | “Xe Demings, but, through them, 
ad ye #8 agreeable families. The Demings 
teal cali eect to appreciate Mr. O'Halloran’s 
Nici vation and frank honesty and ponding: 
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introduce him, Devotedly attached 
¢ had followed her to Newport, and 
Og in his attentions, 
7 Say season wore on, and Juliet, “ follow- 
ent ered, sought, and sued,” found amuse- 
lit pt 82 Obedience to her own. inclination 
it ate 9 eosstps wonder, water and 
* Pye for invalids—sea-bathing at New- 
thes: USthens ag much—but one thing flour: 
wales ¥onderful health, although tonics. are 
ici, gt mean Madam Rumor’s twin sister, 
ant, She is everywh and if not, 
Sminent divine once said of the great ad- 
icky} she makes up in activity what she 
peng ubiquity,” She chats in 
: in . ; 
ie W the Peyton bathes on the bases 





ant that he had been insulted, abused, and 
laughed at. He detailed, with many strong 
expressions, between pauses, the interview of 
the moraing. Wardour laughed until he fairly 
rolled from the sofa to the floor, declaring 
& 4 was the richest thing he had ever met 
with.” ° 


“T do not know Mr. O'Halloran, madam—I 
never saw the gentleman—I cannot understand 
why he should make free use of my name, or 
deprive me of any faculty. Did he say Wattles, 
am ?—Captain Wattles?” 

“Why—yes. I think that was the name; 
perhaps Juliet can tell us,” she added, turning 
to that lady, as she entered the room, and in- 
troducing ie ; 

“Yes, aunt,” she replied; I have just had 
the pleasure of seeing the deaf captain, and his 
name is Waters.” 

A merry peal of silvery laughter terminated 
the sentence, as the scene of the day before en- 
tered her mind, The laughter melted the em- 
barrassment, and they all joined in. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


For the National Era. 
CANT. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Oh! it is very warm. The thermometer 
stands many degrees higher than it did last 
winter. If then, when we were all burrowing 
in snow-banks, Dr. Doremus had broached his 
as to freeze at the 
poles, and is going to freeze all the way A 
we should have marvelled at the prophetic 
power of science, and done homage to the seer, 
with an anticipatory shiver at our approaching 
congelation ; but now—now, when the inflexi- 
ble, unflinching, uncompromising old sun pours 
a double broadside on us all day long; when 
ever-stretching, never-ending, red brick walls 
assume an intenser scarlet, and blear at us 
fiendishly ; when the broad flag-stones of the 
pavement are but sq many witch-tests that we 
cross not unscathed; now this gossip of ad- 
vancing icebergs and a general rigidity falls 
on our heated, heavy ears, like the vain bab- 
blings of a fool. 

At such a temperature as this, it behooves 
men to be sensible. Gilt and tinsel answer 
very well for certain latitudes; but with the 
thermometer ranging from 98° to 104° in the 
shade, human nature does not patiently tolerate 
“shams.” In the calm complacency of a 
balmy spriag morning, we look down with a 
serene smile on the follies of the world. We 
assume a calm and quiet superiority, give it a 
pat on the shoulder, and say, condescendingly, 
“yes; you will do very well; a little rickety in 
the joints ; a slight softening of the brain; but 
very passable for your riches.” Nothing can 
exceed our amiability when we are pleased and 
comfortable; but, floundering up to the neck 
in July; keeping the breath of life in us only 
by becoming amphibious and web-footed, bound 
to the earth by no stronger tie than ice cream 
and sherbet; wooing to our side every passing 
breeze, as if it were the King’s daughter; then, 
a beflowered, bespangled, bedizened abomina- 
tion, coming “ betwixt the wind and our nobili- 
ty,” is the spear of Ithuriel to our smiling good 
nature, and we feel disposed to pluck its eyes 
out with a demoniac delight. 

Alas! that would be an Herculean task. 
Cant is the rock foundation, the iron pillar, the 
gilded cornice, of modern society. Cant walks 
up and down the earth in broad noon. He has 
ruddy cheeks and eyes standing out with fat- 
ness. He is clad in purple and fine linen, and 
fares sumptuously every day. But he not only 
glides over the velvet carpets of the rich; he 
treads heavily on the bare floors of the poor. 
He mingles his breath with the perfumes of 
violets and pansies, no less than with the mias- 
ma of a great city’s thousand odors. 

How many of the opinions and principles, 
which g° to make up our mental character, do 
we hold, because of a sincere and rational con- 
viction that they are just, and true, and right? 
We do battle for them bravely; we would 
march to the stake without shrinking, in their 
defence; but is it because we believe that their 
maintenance and promulgation are absolutely 
essential to the world’s salvation? Is it not 
rather because they are ours? We are stiff 
Orthodox Christians; is it because, after thor- 
ough and careful research, logical analysis, 
profound thought, avd humble prayer, we can- 
not choose but bow before a Triune God? or is 
it because we blindly and unthinkingly follow 
in the footsteps of our fathers, and worship as 
they worshipped? All honor to the religion 
we learned at the mother’s knee. Earth knows 
no purer; can Heaven teach a holier? In her 
stern contest with the world, the soul needs all 
her armor. Whatever of protection against 
sin there may be in the loveliness of home, in 
the sacredness of maternal love, in the undying 
associations of the past, we need them all. 
When the billows pass over us, when our feet 
are almost gone, our steps have well nigh slip- 
ped; when we are swayed to and fro by every 
wind of doctrine, how do we long, with unutter- 





“But, my dear boy,” said the captain, “ what 
the devil do the women mean?” 

“ Why, captain, it is very evident the elder of 
the two, or both, perhaps, are deaf, or confound- 
edly hard of hearing, and, like all persons in 
that situation, thought you could not hear them. 
Try again.’”’ 

‘Never!” ejaculated the captain; “T’ll see 
em first. Why, the old one called me 
a gander, and wondered what I was let loose 
for.” 

Another roar of laughter from Wardour fol- 
lowed this announcement. ‘Come, come, cap- 
tain,” he said, as soon as he recovered, “ Try 
it again. I'll go along, and see you out. You 
wor take me under your wing. Gander! Ho! 

oO ! ” 

“Well, if you will really stand by me, I will 
make another attempt, four the young lady is 
deuced pretty.” 

On the following morning, accompanied by 
young Wardour, the captain once more sought 
the presence of our friends. When they entered, 
they found Mrs. Colburn alone. She would have 
exhibited great dismay, kad not politeness train- 
ed her features. The Captain, rememberin 
his instructions, bowed, and, in a loud, round, 
souorous voice, as if hailing a seventy-four, intro- 
duced his friend. Wardour took his seat, leav- 
ing the conversation to be earried on by the 
senior. si 

‘“T was afraid you were indiaposed, captain, 
you left us so suddenly upon yesterday,” scream- 
ed Mrs, Colburn. 

“JT was, indeed, indisposed,” responded the 
captain, in as loud a key, and then, adding, in 
his natural tone, “hit her then, Jack!” 

Had not Mrs. Colburn been thoroughly 
schooled against dramatic surprises, astonish- 
ment would have disconcerted her at once; but, 
looking as if she had not heard a word, she 
continued ; 

“ You're fond of the sea, captain, and go am 
I. Nothing delights me so much as listening 
to its continuous roar.” 

“Tt must be very pleasant,” retorted the cap- 
tain, loudly—adding, in a low tone, to Wardour, 
“she takes on airs, Jack!” Then, addressing 
Mrs. Colbarn, he asked, “ Do you find sea-bath- 
ing beneficial? We have aglorious beach here; 
the safest, I believe, in the United States.” 
Then, subsiding into a low key, he said, “Talk, 
Jack, I’m out of wind—she’s deaf as a post.” 

Lieutenant Wardour was about hailing Mrs. 
Gi st the:tap of bin. stinn SAA shesaatle es 
formed both that she was not at all hard of 
hearing—but that she sympathized sincerely 
with the captain in his - infirmity— 
which hia friend, Mr. O’Halloran, had kindly 
informed her of before his arrival. 

The captain and lieutenant stared at each 
other in perfect amazement, At length the cap- 
tain broke the silence by asking; 

“Jack, what’s to be done now? Who the 
devil. is O'Halloran?” —. ct 

2 y’ said Lieutenant Wardour, “there 
is some strange mistake here. Captain Wat- 








the | tans not at all deaf, and I believe you are 
“Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs, Go 4 what 


informed ys thgt the captain was very deaf.” : 





able longings, to go back to the simplicity of 
our early faith. But this I ask, Shall I incon- 
tinently shiver a lance against those who, for 
aught I know, are beggars in all that made my 
childhood beautiful, and a thing to be looked 
back upon with undefined and indefinable ten- 
derness? Shall I entrench myself in my an- 
cestral Orthodoxy, and hur! terrible epithets at 
outsiders—infidel, atheist, transcendentalist, 
heretic—when, after all, the sole difference may 
be, I first sucked the vital air at Andover, and 
they did not? Shall I wax fierce with an un- 
mitigated Know Nothingism, when I remem- 
ber that at this moment I should be devoutly 
repeating Aves and Pater Nosters, if St. Patrick 
had but smiled upon my birth? Far better 
that I should quietly fear God, honor the powers 
that be—Heaven save the mark—and use my 
earnest endeavors to win men to that love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge. 

I can see your lip curl with a sinister smile 
when I direct your attention to the outcry that 
has been raised against hoops. It seemeth to 

ova fall, doth it not, my countryman? But 
et me assure you, you will do well to repress 
ill-timed mirth. Petticoats, sir, lay hold of the 
past, and stretch forward to the future. (Let 
no profane scoffer say this is on account of their 
overweening bulk.) And he has little insight 
into the hidden springs of action, who can dis- 
miss them with a sneer. It-is very possible 
that the character of the next generation de- 
pends quite ag much on the petticoats which 
our girls are wearing, as on the sermons which 
they are hearing. Therefore T take occasion 
to impress upon your mind the fact that a great 
outcry has been raised against hoops. Has 
been? nay, it still goes up to heaven, from 
every city, village, and hamlet. In one re 
spect, our great and glorious Republic (may 
her shadow never be less!) knows no East nor 
West, no North nor South, viz: in the ridicule 
which every section of her vast domain has 
conspired to heap on this ynoffending article 
of feminine apparel. Newspapers, for months 
have teemed with stories of the evils entailed 
on the ill-starred wearers thereof. Whirlwinds 
have borne them heavenward ; dray-carts have 
thrust them earthward ; crowds have crushed 
them inward, vanity expanded them outward. 
Parties have been deferred, matches broken up, 
modest men victimized, sensible men re . 
and inconceivable horror brooded over the 
world. No class of society is exempt from the 
besetting opinion. The simple-minded country 
mother, ing thereof, heats her eggs with a 
quicker and more vigorous stroke, and descants 
vehemently on the worldliness of the world. The 
city matron, with her dignified presence, robed 
in satin, clouded with laces, glittering with dia- 
ma fopeptnione Lay! rigs, rgiseg slowly her 
jewelled finger, n catingly her horticul- 
head, and goes on her smiling way, emi- 
nently ed with her own independence of 
fashion’s caprices. Grave editors, with the 
weight of a nation’s destiny resting on their 
individual shoulders, can find no better way to 
save the Union than tosit in their chairs and 
en long editorials about the cut of a woman’s 
at. Supercilious clerks lounge at their 





doors, with their patent kids ele at 
an augle of forty-five degrees, and ogle each 





other when the whalebone passes by. Great 
boys wax clandestinely jocose, and little boys 
laugh outright. 
is has gone on long enough. It is high 
time that men should be summoned to the bar 
of outraged common sense, and forced to give 
a reason for the remarkably hard road they 
have seen fit to travel. Come out from your 
dens, ye editors! Come from the shelter of 
our plural incognitos, and show cause, if there 
be any, why sentence of eternal stultification 
should not be pronounced upon you. In the 
deptha of your guilty souls, you know that not 
one in ten, not one in twenty, not one in a hun- 
dred, has any definite, well-grounded, solid 
principle on the subject; but it is the fashion 
tolaugh—so, the wire being pulled, ten thousand 
puppets at once fail a titillating. 

Some sasthetic wiseacre,. “taller by the 
breadth of my nail than any of his contempo- 
raries,” fresh from the perusal of an Art Jour- 
nal, exclaims, with ill-concealed exultation, “ it 
is contrary to the rules of beauty. It gives an 
unnatural outline to the figure. The true ideal 


of lightess and grace is small at the base, en- | warm? But yrodlle » comforters wrapped about 
larging upward.” It may be very true that | the ears would far-better accomplish that pur- 
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ily admit that the general style, the fone of fe- 
male dress at the present day, is not in accord- 
ance with classic taste. The stiff, straight 
lines, the general bulkiness, the unnatural com- 
pression and equally unnatural expansion, are 
immeasurably inferior to the sweeping curves 
and careless folds of the loose, airy, falling, 
floating drapery, that lent such an indeseriba- 
ble charm to the severity of Grecian beanty. 
But all this is entirely impertinent and foreign. 
If the question were, Shall our women array 
themselves according to the Anglo-American 
ideas of the nineteenth century, or according 
to the Grecian ones of the Greek’s palmiest 
days? the comparison would be entirely rele- 
vant. Ido not say that this question is not 
worthy the serious attention of benevolent 
minds, though, before actually advocating such 
a change, we should do weil to remember 
that very few of our fair countrywomen have 
that roundness of form and fullness of outline 
which so primitive an attire demands; and 
that what may have been artistically perfect on 
Helen of Troy, will be likely to lose some of its 
beauty on the wiry form of Sally Jones. 

But this is eutirely foreign to the matter in 
hand. The point immediately under consider- 
ation is, taking the present style of dress as it 
is, what is the particular bearing of hoops 
thereupon. Now] unhbesitatingty affirm, with- 
out fear of contradiction, but rather in the 
confident expectation of an enthusiastic sup. 
port from the initiated, that whalebone skirts 
are a benefit and a blessing to womanhood. 
And you, “most potent, grave, and reverend 
seigniors”—you, who set yourselves up as um- 
pires in this matter—you, who never wore a 
petticoat in your lives, or since you knew your 
right hand from your left, I do as little hesitate 
to inform you, with all due respect, that you 
don’t in the least know what you are talking 
about. Put on eleven quilted petticoats, and 
walk up Broadway; then doff them for the 
hoop, and walk down again, aud I dare predict 
the effect will be as magical as that of burnt 
pig on the Chinese functionaries. A sudden 
light will break in upon your benighted mind. 
You will gain more practical information than 
a decade of years would brivg you. From a 
cool conservative, you will become a furious 
radical. A little while ago, when the requisite 
outline was obtained by means of these wadded 
and quilted anomalies, you were loud in your 
denunciations: ‘They were ruinous to the 
health,” “heavy with the germs of disease,” 
“would infallibly blast the future hopes of 
Young America.” Well, women, as ever, bear- 
ing and forbearing, docile and humble, always 
ready to accept good advice and amend their 
errors, betook themselves to thinking ; and the 
result was, the substitution of the light elastic 
whalebone for the heavy cumbrous quilts. 
Remedied was the very evil which you had 
been so long deploring—the desired expansion 
produced without injury to the health; and 
with the addition of such a degree of physical 
comfort, such a blissful sense of relief, that 
women could scarcely credit the evidence of 
their senses. Now, what could you be expected 
to do, but sit down in quiet, heartfelt thankful- 
ness, feeling that the world was safe for at 
least one generation? On the contrary, what 
have you done, but raise a hue and cry, as if 
the Union were tumbling about our ears? You 
madly strive, with all your puny strength, to 
destroy the edifice whose corner-stone your 
own hands laid. You would ruthlessly raze to 
the ground the fair fabric which feminine skill 
has so patiently reared. For this there is no 
law. No court of justice takes cognizance of 
such an offence. It is a crime without a name. 

But, remember, there is a point where for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue. The day of 
reckoning comes apace. Gutta percha is not 
yet extinct. 

There is yet another resource, viz: to leave 
off hoops, quilts, and all kindred contr‘vances, 
and wear only as much as comfort requircs. 
But would this be an improvement, even in ap- 
pearance? Do you really think your sister and 
mother would look more elegant and statuesque 
to promenade the streets with their skirts roil- 
ing and walloping at every step, like a drunken 
sailor? Moreover, did it ever occur to your 
mind, that it must be somewhat inconvenient 
to be constantly impeded by half a dozen yards 
of cloth wound about the limbs? Do you not 
see that women have at least twice the difficul- 
ty in walking that men have? A man has 
nothing to do but go ahead as fast as his feet 
can carry him. A woman has first to send her 
clothes forward, and then follow in their wake, 
as wellas she may. Here the hoep interposes. 
Not only does it itself offer no obstruction to 
onward motion, but it keeps all other garments 
at a proper distance, and feminine limbs, free 
in their impregnable prison-house, can run with- 
out weariness, and walk without faintness. 

It is very true that hoops are sometimes car- 
ried to a ridiculous excess, but this only con- 
firms the suspicion which philosophers have 
long entertained, that “the race af fools has 
not yet died out.”’ If a woman choose to make 
a hogshead of herself, why should you object ? 
You may, indeed, by forcible means, prevent 
the hogshead; but folly is Protean, and do not 
for a moment flatter yourself that she will not 
turn into a knitting needle. “There is nothing 
more fulsome than a she fool,” said a gallant 
and courtly nobleman, 4nd it is but a Quixatic 
crusade (I beg pardon of South Qarolina) to 
undertake a battle against all the wind mills 
which an ingenious “ she-fool,” who gives her 
mind to it will erect. The difficulty is to be 
obviated, not by breaking up and flinging away 
the hoops, but by killing off the weak women, 
who render them contemptible. To such a 
measure, I most heartily subscribe. 

In the mean time, eg a men, dear 
cregtures, who hewail so feelingly the sufferings 
to which women are subjected, 1 implore you 
to be consoled. Save your tears to weep for 
your sins, though I must say, under the rose, 
that I all the while strongly suspect them to 
be “crocodile tears.” Check also your repi- 
nings, for I assure you they are of no avail. 
What if ladies do monopolize the side-walks ; 
there is the broad carriage-way; can’t you walk 
in that? What if you are fo,ced to keep at a 
respectful distance from your female friends? 
Do they not know it as wellas you? If it were 
di ble to them, would not the whalebones 
yanish in the twinkling of aneye? Be advised. 
Comprehend a delicate insinuation, and go your 
ways, sadder and wiser men. 

Another target for the arrows of those astute 
men who can {ind no vulnerable point in their 
own sex, is bonnets. Lives there a single indi- 
vidual of the masculine species, beyond the ju- 
risdiction of pinafores, who has not his quiver 
full of them? (arrows, I mean, not pinafores. 
Men talk as if there were some great gen 
principle laid down at the creation, like the law 
of gravitation for planets, to which all Lonnets 
must conform. Ther’ -ore, if the latter are not 
just so large or just so small, they prate of ab- 
surdity. Absurdity! The absurdity is in the 
men, not in the bonnets. If they were twice as 
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as well confess at once. Bonnets are worn, be- 
cause it is the fashion to wear them. If we were 
in those parts of Europe where bonnets are 
discarded in favor of caps, we should discard 
bonnets, and favor caps. If the mode were to 
wreath the tresses with a green veil, everywhere 
green veils would wreath the tresses. If it were 
to fasten a palm-leaf fan on the top of the comb, 
everywhere combs would be attached to palm- 
leaf fans. Thisis as it should be. When we 
are in Rome, we should do as the Romans do, 
unless the Romans sacrifice to idols. The whole 
tone of thoughtjand feeling which underlies the 
fashion may be wrong, but the fashion itself, 
being but the natural product of the soil, is not 
reprehensible. | It would be illogical to say that 
the Panamaiaa, in his national costume of a 
straw hat and,a cigar, is ill-dressed, though it 
would be very logical to educate him so that he 
shall desire a less simple and primitive garb. 

It has beensaid by excessively modest people. 
that the present style of bonnets is bold an 
brazen. I pray to know if the head is a thing 
to be ashamed of. Women go.into crowded 
and promiscuous assemblies without any bon- 
nets at all, and no whisper of reproach is 
breathed. If it were the custom to go into the 
streets in the same way, it would be equally 
innocent. The whole matter is conventional. 
She is modestly and well-dressed, who does not 
attract attention; and when all bonnets are 
small, a small bonnet does not attract attention. 

“The great question with me,” said a 
gentleman, “is; whether women wear bonnets 
at all. I cannot, for the life of me, find out.” 
My good sir, it isnot of the slightest importance, 
whether you do or not. You may go down to 
your grave in the same blissful ignorance, and 
the world will wag on, not a whit the less mer- 
rily. Only, if this is the great question which 
agitates men’s minds, Heaven save us from the 
little ones ! 

The only objection that has the least sem- 
blance of sense is, that the exposure of the head 
induces tic-doloreux, headache, and a variety 
of acute disegaes, too numerons and too horri- 
ble to mention, Bat the appalling catalogue 
will be stripped of half its terrors when you re- 
flect that it comes from the doctors—you can- 
not be so simple as te suppose that they would 
write and speak against any fashion that really 
did bring them in such a feast of fat things ! 

By a continuation of the same illogical reason- 
ing, or, rather, the same lack of reasoning, that 
prevails in respect of the bonnet proper, the 
cape comes in for a share of the general objur- 
gation. “Don’t buy a bonnet,” said a young 
husband, deploringly, to his wife, “ which shall 
just hang on to your comb, and don’t let the 
cape come more than half waydown your waist.” 
She assented, like the dutiful wife that she is; 
but I see no reason why a narrow cape is any 
more desirable or proper than a broad one—why 
@ cape should not come half the way or all the 
way down the waist; nay, there are decided 
reasons why it should, in regard of the pro- 
tection it gives the neck; so if women should 
tacitly agree to have capes a yard long, there 
would be no room for cavil. 

My private opinion, summed up in a few 
words, is, that if men would let bonnets and pet- 
ticoats alone, and look a little more to the af- 
fairs of state, and strive to avert the dangers 
that threaten their hearths and homes, it would 
be better for them, and better for the world, 
and just as well for the petticoats and bonnets. 





For the National Era. 
LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


_ Sepremper 4, 1856. 


There is something particularly pleasant in 
meeting in the streets of your native city so 
many familiar faces, and seeing its return to 
activity. Until within a week or two, the ex- 
cessive heat drove all who could conveniently 
leave to the cool mountains or renovating sea- 
shore, to the green fields and shadowy woods, 
or anywhere, where Nature, in the glory of her 
summer dress and pure, fresh air, were to be 
found. The hat weath€r came upon us with 
particular severity about the middle of July, 
and we could not reasonably hope for it to be 
more pleasant until August was over; but we 
have been delighted the last two weeks with the 
cool, calm, shadowy days, which seem to have 
lost their way, and,sinstead of gracing the In. 
dian Summer, have taken the place of the “dog 
days.” 

Railroads and steamboats, with their power 
of almost annihilating distance, stretch out in 
every direction, offering their rich inducements 
for a mere trifle of time and expense. Jn two 
or three hours, you may promenade the heach 
at Cape May, with the breakers of the grand 
old ocean washing out your footsteps, and the 
music of its Eternal Anthem in your ear; and 
more—you may luxuriate in a bath amidst its 
white caps, and know a delight which nothing 
else can give. There is, perhaps, not q finer 
beach, or more ample and safe bathing, in the 
world, and truly have the Philadelphians learn- 
ed to appreciate it. Its convenience and par- 
ticular adaptedness to the constitutions of our 
citizens seem to make it almost a part of the 
city; and during the “season,” at the hour of 
promenading, you could readily imagine it wag 
a continuation of Chestnut street, And among 
the mountains and yalleys of Pennsylvania 
there is @ grandeur and romance of scenery 
which very few, even here, just within a few 
hours’ distance of it, have ever dreamed. Just 
that one river—the beautiful Susquehanna—is 
enough to place the State high on the catalogue 
of “places that must be visited.” An artist 
might spend a’summer here with his sketch- 
book and pencils, and then sigh over the lovely 
views he must leaye untaken; and nowhere 
could the effect of sunlight be better studied ; 
it plays oyer the hills, and peeps into the yales, 
with 9 softness and heguty J have never seen 
equalled. But eyery year oyr citizens go out 
more and more, duriag the symmer time, and 
these little nooks and corners will by and by 
be found out and enjoyed. It is no more to 
ie a a “— an now, 
To the Saphseatte on ee alae 
is a pleasant little jaunt; and even a trip to 
Europe, in one of our noble steamships, he 
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Florence. T. B Read re- 
turned, some weeks since, after a visit of a few 


months to his | land.°. During ‘his 
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 Rothermel, and one of his most promising po- 


were painted in, ce, and their praises 
before they came, though many com- 
n that they are not what the early works 
fof Mr. Read pi Never will the world 
be contented ' what a man has done, until 
a are assured he will do nothing more, but 
look upon every effort only as a foretaste of 
something better in the fature. It.is said he 


takes out orders enough to keep him several 


Taylor, that noble and antiring young 
avelle 8 gone again to Europe, taking 
with him his two sisters and youngest brother ; 
, re enthusiastic young trio he could not 
well have had. Their delight will be equal to 
his own, the first time he visited those hallowed 
places. He will go with om over much of his 
earliest trips, visit some of the personal friends 
he then made, and Rerbaeds go to the North. 
‘Norway, Sweden, Russia;*agd home over the 

| of Améfitan continent. 
yt th his steps? “He will 
have visited every distant portion of this earth, 
while he is yet younger than most men com- 
mence travelling ; and the spirit of it is yet on 
him as strongly as when a boy. Will he sigh 
for other worlds to visit? In a letter from 
Paris, he said, “I never saw England so beau- 
tiful. The weather was clear and warm. I 
saw the lovelies ivy cottages—Anne Hatha- 
way’s among the rest—the fairest meadows, the 
most dazzling poppy fields, the picturesquest 
elms and oaks; but no trees—not even the 
venerable oaks of Charlecote, where Shake- 
speare poached—equal to my own.” Beauti- 
ful and noble must they be, indeed, to equal 
those grand old oaks and chestnuts which were 
his delight, when a schoolboy he read beneath 
their shade strange stories of far-off lands. One 
of his greatest desires was to preserve those 
friends of his childhood from the woodman’s axe, 
and he has done it, by becoming their possessor. 
So, rejoice, O trees, in your pride and strengtli! 
for, if you can make your peace with the winds 
and storms cf Heaven, you have a lease for a 
long life. He who calls you “my own,” would 
not willingly harm one of your branches. 
Would I might tell you of the delightful pic-nic 
he gave to his friends beneath their shade; 
never was born a more lovely day in the gay 
month of July, never a happier or merrier 
party danced on the greensward ; and the ear- 
nest and heartfelt wishes for a prosperous voy- 
age and safe return will keep bright in the 
minds of the travellers the memory of absent 
friends, and assure them of the joyous welcome 
that will await their return. 

To those who will spend the winter on the 
other side of the great water, we will give our 
best wishes for their enjoyment, will we gladly 
welcome back those with whom we will share 
the duties and pleasures of life in this fair city; 
and if we miss the pleasant faces and kindly 
voices of those, we feel there is a season full 
of labor and joy to be spent with these. 

There is so much of interest, so much to be 
thought and said on the great questions of the 
day, 80 much to be studied in art and litera- 


dence that he was a Catholic. Catholic Clergy- 
men often marry those toho are not Catholic.” 
Henry Ward Beecher in a recent letter says: 


Lenox, August 25, 1856. 

Dear Sir: The story of Noble is true; and 
the record of it you enclosed to me I wrote. 

Nothing can be more silly than the attempt 
to fix upon Gol. Fremont the Catholic religion. 
lam esonlie acquainted with Col. Fremont 
and his excellent wife; and have repeatedly 
talked with both upon this eubject, minutely ; 
and I must say that in all my life I never knew 
a lie, so utterly baseless, and peristed in, after 
contradiction, with such wilful malice. 

Bat it is plain, that where personalities make 
up the substance of a campaign argument, 
there is little else upon which they care to make 
an issue. It is well the great moral principles 
and the civil doctrines which lie at the found- 
ation of our Government are on the Repiibli- 
can side. 

Let the falsehoods and the gross personal 
abuse be left to those who choose to employ 
them. Should Col. Fremont become our next 
President, I believe that we shall have taken a 
lang aud firm step towards the purity of Wash- 
ington’s Administration. 


Very truly, yours, H. W. Bercuer, 


For the National Era. 


THE STRANGER, 


6 Stript, wounded, beaten, nigh to death, 
I found him by the highway side.” 
Montgomery. 








Sisters, with the heart of Martha, 
Going forth the Lord to meet, 

With the love of blessed Mary, 
Pouring oil upon his feet, 

Have you heard it?) Do you know it? 
Lo, our Lord is in the street! 


Loving sisters, ye are many ; 
How your hearts would throb to know, 
That along our pleasant city, 
Just released from Slavery’s woe, 
Hungry, thirsting, faint, and needy, 
Christ with weary feet doth go. 
O, we should not dare to say it, 
But Himself hath told us so! 


O, to give our roof for shelter! 
O, to share with Him our bread! 
Like the blest Judean woman, 
Bathe His feet, anoint His head! 
But He counteth every kindness, 
(We remember He hath said,) 
To the least of these his children, 
As ’twere done to Him instead. 


One of these, His precious members, 
Pauseth at your door to-day, 

With the brave heart of a mother, 
Bearing up the shattered clay ; 

Black and poor, despised and lowly, 


For your pity came to pray; 
Humbly seeing in her sorrow, 
Sure you will not say her, nay ; 


Thus disguised, it is the Master, 
That you lightly send away. 
Done to thee, wilt thou esteem it, 
O our Saviour, done to thee? 


When life’s burdens grow too heavy, 
This shall our rejoicing be, 

Thou hast said it, we believe it, 
“ Ye have done it unto me.” 


Providence, September, 1855. 
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ture, so much of beauty in the outward world, 
that we stand surprised at the many paths of 
pleasure and profit opened to the mind; and 
although we one hour mourn over the wrongs 
done in the name of our country—mourn that 
in her native halis Liberty is but a name, and 
feel that the dark clouds which have been gath- 
ering for years overshadow all the fair Jand- 
scape—the next we feel it is a glorious thing to 
live, that there is a duty for each to perform, 
and that all must be up and at work to the best 
of his ability. The great crisis is at hand, and 
all the future history of America will tell in 
living words the result of the next election. 
D. D. 





POLITICS IN IOWA. 


Le Crarre, Iowa, Sept. 3, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

As the friends of Mr, Fillmore have com- 
menced the campaign in this district for their 
candidate, it may be interesting to some of 
your readers to give some of the features now 
presented by the leaders of the movement. 
The most noticeable fact is, the evident under- 
standing and good feeling prevailing here be- 
tween the Buchanan and Fillmore men. The 
former know that their only chance for this 
State is by drawing votes from Iremont to 
Fillmore; hence, while they denounce Colonel 
Fremont, they are profuse in encomiums on Mr. 
Fillmore, and speak of him as their second 
choice, &c. Finding that no existing paper 
could be prevailed on to advocate the claims of 
Fillmore in this region, they have started a 
campaign paper, the Weekly Union, about half 
the size of the Hra, published at Davenport, 
without any name of editor, publisher, or print- 
er, attached. The editor, however, is an indi- 
vidual who was, but one month since, Vice 
President of the Buchanan Club in this place, 
and stumped this county, during the late con- 
test, on behalf of the “ Democratic” ticket. I 
asked a leading Buchanan man in this place 
what he thought of the Vice President of their 
Club going for Fillmore? The reply was, Oh, 
he is Going as much good for Buchanan now, 
as he could do anywhere. Of course so. 

The State Democrat, after noticing very favor- 
ably a Fillmore meeting which was held in Rock 
Island, on the 26th ultimo, and was address- 
ed by I. P. Cook, says; “If Mr. Cook takes the 
stump in this State, the Fremont party may 
tremble for their existence.” The Weekly Union 
is printed at the office of the State Democrat. 

On the 29th ultimo, a Fillmore meeting was 
held in this place. It was called as a mass 
meeting of the whole county, and it was given 
out it would be the largest ever held in the 
county. About 200 persons were present——not 
more. We consider it helped, rather than re- 
tarded, the Republican cause. No doubt it will 
be told in the East that this State will go for 
Fillmore, just as it is told here that New York 
and Connecticut are given up to Fillmore. But 
if any one is alarmed, let him look at the re- 
turns from the First Congressional district in 
this State, where the Fillmore candidate for 
Con, was run to his utmost strength, and 
yet Mr. Curtis received 1,300 majority. In this 
district, where both Republicans and Know 
Nothings were united, the majority for Congress 
is over 5,000. There can be no doubt, but that 
a large number of those who will vote for Fill- 
more, would vote for Buchanan, in preferonce 
to Fremont. This they avow openly. The 
reason is, they are intensely Pro-Slayery, and 
vote accordingly. Can there still be those who 
persuade theméelves that, by voting for Fill- 
more, they do not vote for Slavery Extension? 
If so, let them bat compare the platforms of all 
the parties, and they must see their error. 
Yours, &c., E. Russe... 


a ooo 


FREMONT’S RELIGION. 


“Pather Olivetti” is one of the witnesses 
relied upon by Brooks, Ely, & Co., to prove 
Col. Fremont a Catholic. These lie-machines 
say that “ Father Olivetti” declares that he 
knows Fremont is a Catholic, and he means to 
vote for him on that ground. But “Father 
Olivetti,” in. letter dated at Whitehall, pro- 
nounces this.a lie. He says: 

“The Albany Statesman having published a 
statement, purporting to have been made by 
me, in which I am understood to ~ that Col. 
Fremont was a Catholic, and for that reason 
would receive my vote. 

“ Being a Minister of the Gospel, I appear 
before the public with reluctance; but my name 
having been dragged into the politica! arena 
against my consent, to givg goantenance to a 
deere dis ts wave ite 
e. at Ldo not » Fre: 
es Ceti I seated 

that he was a ic. I never sims t I} 
should vote for him. 1 have heard of som 
that he was a Catholic; the 











home. Among the latest departures was P. F. 


which it is impossible for them to have at CP that he was married by a Catholic Priest 


I never intended to aay | bh 


fee hyndred nor more than five hundred dol- 
ars. 


TERRITORY OF KANSAS. 


An Act to punish offences against Slave Property. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Kan- 
sas, That every person, bond or free, who shall 
be convicted of actually raising a rebellion or 
insurrection of slaves, free negroes, or mulat- 
toes, in this Territory, shall suffer death. 

Sec. 2. Every free person who shall aid and 
assist in any rebellion or insurrection of slaves, 
free negroes, or mulattoes, or shall furnish arms, 
or do any overt act in furtherance of such rebel- 
lion or insurrection, shall suffer death. 

Src. 3. If any free person shall, by SPEAK- 
ING, WRITING, or PRINTING, advise, per- 
guade, or incuce any slaves to rebel or conspire 
against any citizen of this Territory, or shall 
bring into, print, write, publish, or circulate, 
or cause to be brought into, printed, writ- 
ten, published, or circulated, or shall knowing- 
ly aid or assist in the bringing into, printing, 
writing, publishing, or circulating, in this Ter- 
ritory, any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, 
or circular, for the purpose of exciting insur- 
rection on the part of the slaves, free negroes, 
or mulattoes, against the citizens of the Terri- 
tory, or any part of them, such persons shall 
be guilty of felony, and suffer death. 

Src. 4. If any person shall entice, decoy, or 
carry away out of this Territory, any slaves be- 
longing to another, with the intent to deprive 
the owner thereof of the services of such slave, 
or with intent to effect or procure the free- 
dom of such slave, he shall be adjudged guilty 
of grand larceny, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall suffer death, or be imprisoned at hard la- 
bor for not less than ten years. 

Sec. 5. If any person aids or assists in enti- 
cing, decoying, or persuading, or carying away, 
or sending out of this Territory, any slave be- 
longing to another, WITH INTENT TO PRO- 
CURE OR EFFECT THE FREEDOM OF 
SUCH SLAVE, or with intent to deprive the 
owner thereof of the services of such slave, he 
shall be adjudged guilty of grand larceny, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall suffer death, or be 
imprisoned at hard labor for not less than ten 
years, 

Sue. 6. If any person shall entice, decoy, or 
carry away, out of any State or Territory of the 
United States, any slave belonging to another, 
WITH INTENT TO PROCURE OR EF- 
FECT THE FREEDOM OF SUCH SLAVE, 
or to deprive the owner thereof of the services 
of such SLAVE, into this Territory, he shall 
ve adjudged guilty of grand largeny, in the 
wame taanner ag if such slave had been enti- 
ced, decoyed, or carried away out of the Terri- 
tory, and in such case the larceny may be 
charged to have been committed iu any county 
of this Territory, into or through which such 
SLAVE shall have been brought by such per- 
son, and, on convictign thereof, the person of- 
fending shajl sufier death, or be imprisoned at 
haré tubor for not less than ten years. 

Sec. 7. 1f any pergon shall entice, persuade, 
oF indyce any SLAVE to escape from the ser- 
vice of his master or owner in this Territory, or 
shali aid or assist any SLAVE escaping from 
the service of his master or owner, or shall as- 
sist, harbor, or conceal any SLAVE who may 
have escaped from the service of his master or 
owner, he shail be deemed guilty of felony, AND 
PUNISHED BY IMPRISONMENT AT 
HARD LABOR FOR NOT LESS THAN 
RIVE YEARS. 

Suo. 8, If any person in this Territory shall 
aid or assist, harbor or conceal, any SLAVE 
who has escaped from the service of hig master 
or owner in another State or ‘ferritory, such 
person shall be punighed in ike manner as if 
such slave had eseaped from the service of his 
master or owner in this Territory. 

Sec. 9. If any person shall resist any officer 
while attempting to-arrest any SLAVE that 
may have escaped from the service of his mas- 
ter or owner, or shall rescue such SLAVE when 
in cugtody of any officer or other person, or shall 
entice, persuade, aid, or assist such SLAVE 
to escape from the custedy of any officer or 
other person who oy have such SLAVE in cus- 
tody, whether such SLAVE has escaped from 
the service of his master or owner in this Ter- 
ritory or in any other State or Territory, the per- 
son so offending SHALL BE GUILTY Qe 
FELONY, AND PUNISHED BY IMPRIS. 
ONMENT AT HARD LABOR FOR A 
TERM NOT LESS THAN TWO YEARS. 
Sec. 10. f aay marshal, sheriff, or consta- 
ble, ov the deputy of any such officer, shall, 
en required by any person, refuse to aid or 
assist in the arrest aud caplure of any slave 
that may hayo escaped from the service of his 
maste? er owner, whether such SLAVE shal! 
ie at from his master “ owner in this 

) OF any other or itory, such 
officer shall be fined in Sar neatbors, then 





if such was the case, furnishes but little evi. 


troduce into, ish, or circulate, or cause to 
be brought F regan written  ebliched, or 
circulated, or s: knowingly aid or assist in 
bringing into, inting, publishing, or circu- 
lating, within this Territory, any book, paper, 
pamphiet, magazine, handbill, or circular, con- 
taining any STATEMENT, ARGUMENT, 
OPINION, SENTIMENT, DOCTRINE, AD- 
VICE, OR INNUENDO, caleulated to produce 
a DISAFPECTION among the SLAVES in 
this Territory, or to induce sach SLAVES to 
escape from the service of their masters, or 
resist their authority, HE SHALL BE GUIL- 
TY OF FELONY, AND BE PUNISHED 
BY IMPRISONMENT AT HARD LAROR 
FOR A TERM NOT LESS THAN FIVE 
YEARS. 

Sec. 12. If any free person, by speaking or 
writing, assert or maintain that persons have 
not the right to ‘hold-slaves in this Territory, 
or shall introduce into this Territory, print, 
publish, write, circulate, or cause to be writien, 
printed, published, or circulated, in this Terri- 
tory, any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, or 
circular, containing any denial of the right of 
such persons to hold slaves in this Territory, 
such person shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and punished by imprisonment at hard labor 
Jor a term nof less than two years. 

Suo.-13¢ No person who is conscientionsly 
opposed to holding SLAVES, OR WHO DOES 
NOT ADMIT THE RIGHT TO HOLD 
SLAVES IN THIS TERRITORY, SHALL 
SIT AS A JUROR on the trial of any prosecu- 
tion for the violation of any of the sections of 
this act. 

This act to take effect and be in force from 
and Sen the 15th day of September, A. D. 

vo. 

Signed, J. H. Stringfellow, Speaker of the 
House; Attest, J. M. Lyle, Clerk. Thomas 
Johnson, President of the Council; Attest, J. 
A. Halderman, Clerk. 





SPEECH OF HON. RUSSELL SAGE, 
OF NEW YORK, 

On the Professions and Acts of the President of 
the United States, the Repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, the Outrages in Kansas, and the 
Sectional Influence and Aggressions of the 
Slave Power. 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, August 6, 1856 





Mr. Cuairman: WhenI took my seat Lere in 
December, 1853, I found a new Administration 
in power, having been elected by one of the 
largest popluar votes ever given to any previous 
one. It had over two-thirds of its friends in 
the Senate and in this House. It received this 
power by professions and pledges of adherence to 
the compromises of the past, and opposition to 
the agitation of the question of Slavery in the 
future. The country was in an unprecedented 
state of prosperity. Our foreign and domestic 
afiairs were of the most pacific character; but 
in less than two months a change commenced, 
and instead of peace and quict reigning, as had 
been promised, the fire-brand of Slavery and sec- 
tionalism was introduced into the Senate of the 
United States by the Senator from Illinois, [ Mr. 
Dovatas ;] and the unfortunate bitter and sec- 
tional results that have followed it, is the subject 
whieh I propose to discuss during the time allot- 
ted to me this evening, in the following order, 
namely : 

ITS CAUSES.—ITS OBJECTS.—ITS RESULTS.—1TS IN- 
FLUENCE AND REMEDY. 

First, its cause was owing to the departure from 
the professions and pledges made prior to and 
at the commencement of the present Administra- 
tion. It is ahistorical fact, that during the long 
and exciting session of the Congress of 1850, 
certain Senators and Representatives, then in 
Congress, got up a Congressional pledge, for the 
purpose of forever stopping the agitation of the 
subject of Slavery and of saving the Union, and 
that the present Administration came into power 
on the professions and pledge of adherence to 
and support of this Congressional pledge and the 
Compromise Measures of 1850. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that we may fuliy 
realize the fidelity of this Administration in its 
professions and pledges, I beg to read this mem- 
orable document, that the country may judge of 
the difference between professions and acts: 


Declaration and Pledge. 


“The undersigned, members of the Thirty-firsa’ Con- 
gress of the United States, believing that a renewal of 
sectional controversy upon the subject of Slavery would 
be both dangerous to the Union and destructive to its objects, 
and seeing no mode by which such controversies can be 
avoided, except by a strict adherence to the settlement 
thereof, effected by the Compromise passed at the last 
session of Congress, do hereby declare their intention to 
maintain the same setilement inviolase, and to resist alk 
atlempts to repeal or alter the acts aforesaid, unless by gen 
eral consent of the friends of the measure, and to remedy 
such evils, if any, as time and experience may develop 
Aud for the purpose of making this resolution eilective, 
they further decl»re that they will not support for the office 
of President or Vice President, or of Senator or of Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or as member of a State Legisla 
ture, any man, of whatever party, who is not known to 
be opposed to the disturbance of the sentiment aforesaid, 
and to the renewal, in any form, of agitation upon the 
subject of Slavery hereafter 

“Ilenry Clay, Howell Cobb, 
C. 8. Morehead, li. 8. Foot, 
Robert L.. Rose, William Duer, 
Wiiham C. Dawson, James Brook «, 
Thomas J. Rusk, A. H. Stephens, 
Jeremiah Clemens, R. ''oombs, 
James Cooper, M. P. Gentry, 
Thomas G. Pratt, H.W. Hilliard, 
Wiliam M. Gwin, V.G. MeLean, 
Samuel A. Elliott, A. G. Watkins, 
David Oudaw, li. A. Bullard, 
C. H. Williams, 'T. S. Hammond, 
J. Rhelps Phasnix, A.W. Sheppard, 
A. U. Sehermerhorn, Kemund Deberry, 
John R. Thurman, H. Marshall, 
D A. Bokee, Daniel Breck, 
George R. Andrews, James L Jonson, 


W. P. Mangem, 

Jeremiah Morton, 

R. J. Bowie, John B. Kerr, 

E. C. Cabell, J. P. Caldwell, 

Alexander Evans, Allen F. Owen.” 

Now, sir, remember the distinguished men who 

signed it, the phraseology used, and the warn- 
ing made init, “ That a renewal of sectional contro- 
versy upon the subject of Slavery would Le both dun- 
gerous tothe Union and destructive to its objects ;” and 
yet, Mr. Chairman, before the short space of four 
years has elapsed, some of the very men who 
had signed this celebrated pledge were open and 
violent in denouncing the North, and urging the 
passage of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, repeal- 
ing the Missouri Compromise Act, 
Rut, sir, before I speak more specifically re- 
specting the repeal of this time-honored act, I 
wish ta call attention to the declaration of the 
President of the United States, as contained in 
his first annual message to Congress, in Decem- 
ber, 1853, in which he says; 
“It is no part of my purpose to give prominence to any 
subject which inay properly be regarded as set at rest by 
the deliberate judgveent of the people. But while the 
present is bright with promise, and the futare full of de- 
inand and inducement for the exercise of active intelli- 
genge, the past can never be without useful lessons of ad- 
monition and instruction, If its daugers serve not as 
beacons, they will evidently fal to fulfil the object of a 
wise design, When the grave shali have closed over all who 
are now endcavoring to meet the obligations of duty, the year 
1900 will be recurred to as a period filled with anxious ap- 
prehension. A successful war had just terminated; peace 
brought with it a vast. augmentation of territory, disturl- 
ing questions arose, hearjug upon the domestic institutions 
of one portion of the Confedercy, involviag the constitu- 
tional rights of the States, But, notwithstending differ- 
ences ef opinion and sentiment which then existed, in 
yelation to details and specific provisions, the acquies- 
cence of distinguished eitizens, whose devotion to the 
Union can never be doubted, has given renewed vigor to 
our institutions, and restored a sense of repose and se- 
curity to the public mind throughont the Confederaey. 
‘THAT THIS REPOSE IS TO SUFFER NO SHOCK DUKING MY OFPI~ 
CIAL TERM, IF | HAVE POWER TO AVERT IT, THOSE WHO PLACED 
ME HERE MAY BK ASSURED. THERE is NO CONDEMNATION 
WHICH THE VOICE OF FREEDOM WILL, NOT PRONOUNCE UPON 
US, SHOVLD WE PROVE FAITHLESS TO THIS GREAT TRUST.” 
Oh | sir, if these patriotic declarations hat peen 
adhered to, how much of bitter sec‘jonalism 
would have been averted! how mny peaceful 
and happy homes would have bien saved! how 
much of human suffering prevented !—and, Oh! 
sir, how many precious \ives would have been 
saved. But, alas! t:ath compels me to declare, 
that it was but 4 deceptive declaration—a figure 
of rhetoric, 
Now, My, Chairman, having shown what the 
psofessions of the leading men of the South were, 
and the present Administration in particular, I 
proceed to consider the causes which have led 
ta the present deplorable state of things ser 
out the length and breadth of the country . hk 
I charge that it is owing to the violation 0 } 1 
declarations and pledges to which I eaves 4 
red, in the re-opening of the Slavery sais ion 1 
1854, by the repeal of the fimpe-honovet hyty ed 
known as the “ Missouri Compromise ‘n sas 
which all of the present domestic troubles have 


J.B. Tompson, 
J. M, Anderson, 


stability of the Union. 


United States Senate, by the Senator from Illinois, 








Sec, 31. Ef any person priné, write, in- 


{Mr. Douaias,] providing for the organization of 
a yOUBTH PAGE.) 





arisen, and has well-nigh seriously strained the | 


* Yn January, 1854, a bill was introduced into the 
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Office, No. 501 Seventh street, between D and E, 
one square south of City Post Office. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——- 
THE ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN—FURTHER 
EXTENSION OF TIME. 


Price only Fifty Cents. 


The Era for the eampaign, from the first of 
September tothe first of January,a period of four 
months, embracing the most interesting part of 
the canvass, and the returns of the vote in No- 
vember, will be furnished to subscribers, singly 
or in clubs, at fifty cents a copy. Will our 
friends see that the offer be made public in 
their several neighborhoods, and send us as 
many names as possible? It is just as impor- 
tant to circulate papers as it is documents. 





SECTIONALIZING REPUBLICANISM. 


The reader will find elsewhere, in the Era of 
to-day, the proceedings of a Republican Con- 
vention, held in Baltimore, with a view to the 
nomination of a Republican Ticket for the State 
of Maryland. It will be seen that the Conven- 
tion was broken up by a mob composed of Bu- 
chanan and Fillmore men, and that two leading 
men of the Convention were rudely and brutally 
treated. One of them, Mr. Corkran, a member 
of the Society of Friends, and a most estimable 
native citizen, was knocked down, and his coat 
torn off. This is another specimen of the in- 
tolerance and ruffianism of Slavery, which we 
especially call the attention of our Northern 
friends to, before they go to the polls at the ap- 
proaching elections. Let them remember, that 
even in Maryland, in a city which derives full 
half of its wealth and prosperity from the free 
North, the negro-driving Buchanan “‘ Democra- 
cy,” and the Fillmore Know Nothings, will not 
tolerate the mildest expression of Northern sen- 
timent—the sentiment which is almost univer- 
sal north of Mason and Dixon’s line. Is it not 
time that this spirit were rebuked—that the 
party which sustains it in all its outrages were 
effectually overthrown ? 

It will be seen that the address which was 
read on the occasion, in the presence of a large 
part of the mob, was of the very mildest type 
of Free-Soilism. It is scarcely up to the stand- 
ard of Henry Clay; and yet such has been the 
demoralization of the country under the last 
four years rule of the sham Democracy, such 
the effect of the example of protection to ruffian- 
ism in Kansas, that the opponents of Slavery 
extension cannot hold a meeting in Baltimore! 
Six or eight years ago, meetings were fre- 
quently held in that city, for the discussion 
of Slavery, without the slightest opposition ; 
and in 1848, the Free-Soilers had an electoral 
ticket in the State. But now, under the auspices 
of the sham Democracy, it is as much as a man’s 
life is worth to utter publicly an expression of 
opposition to Slavery extension. This is Pre- 
gressive Democracy! 

The Baltimore papers generally censure the 
violence. The American takes libers: ground 
on the subject. 

Since writing the above, we learn, on relia- 
ble authority, that Mr. Corkran was very rough- 
ly used by the mob; and that he still suffers 
from the wounds and bruises he has received. 
He was robbed of ten or fifteen dollars in 
money, and a draft on a firm in the city for 
$193; the latter is no loss, as he has stopped 
the payment. We understand that an electo- 
ral ticket has been agreed upon, which will be 
published in a few days. 


Kansas.—It will be seen, by reference to the 
latest news from Kansas, that the Border Ruf- 
fians are, for the present, after a series of hor- 
rible outrages on individuals, held in check by 
the Free State party. They have abandoned 
the idea of attacking Lawrence for the present, 
and their ruffian rabble has dispersed, without 
signalizing their courage. 

It seems that Mr. Brown, the Free State par- 
tisan leader in Kansas, is not dead. He has 
written a letter to his wife, from Lawrence, giv- 
ing an account of the battle of Ossawattomie. 
He states that three Free State men were killed, 
and not thirty, as reported by the Pro-Slavery 
party. Only thirty or forty Free State men 
were engaged in the fight. The Pro-Slavery 
party admit that they had 250, and yet they suf- 
fered more loss than their enemies. 





Hon. Joun M. Borts, of Virginia, made a 
speech, a few weeks ago, in Richmond, which 
has been published at length in the New York 
Herald. It is an able and powerful exposure 
of the corruption and misrule of the present 
Administration, and denounces the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise as the prolific source 
of the present troubles in the country. He 
ridicules the idea of a dissolution of the Union 
following the election of Fremont. He thinks 
that any change from the Democracy will be 
for the better. If the Disunionists resort to 
force, “ he will meet them at Philippi!” His 
speech was received with great enthusiasm by 
the large audience. The Richmond Enquirer 
denounces Mr. Botts as a “ Black Republi- 
can.” It says, “ the speech will be published ; 
and that, if Botts is not arrested under the act 
for the suppression of incendiary language, the 
law is either a dead letter, or our prosecuting 
attorneys are not true to their duties.” 





Maine Evection.—The vote in 323 towns is, 
Hamlin, Republican, 62,013; Wells, Democrat, 
37,701; Patten, Whig, 5,526, From last year, 
the increase of the Republican vote is 15,227 ; 
decrease of Democratic vote, 5,421; decrease 
of Whig vote, 4,201. The majority for Hamlin 
is 18,786. Notwithstanding the greatest efforts 
made, the increase of the vote over that of last 
year is only 5,765—105,240 now, to 99,535 then. 
‘The towns to come in are chiefly in Aroostook 
county, and will be liable to slightly decrease 
the majority of Mr. Hamlin. If Aroostook has 
not elected the Democratic candidate, the Sen- 
ate will be unanimously Republican, as is the 
ease in Vermont. The six Republican candi- 
dates for Congress all have heavy majorities. 
The largest is that of Mr. F. H. Moore, in the 
Kennebec and Lincoln district—about seven 
thousand. Foster, of the sixth district, has the 
smallest—about one thousand.— National In- 
telligencer. 

Mixitary Operations 1x Kansas.— Wash- 

ington, Sept. 12.—It is understood that both 
Governor Geary and General Smith have been 
informed by telegraph that they will be furnish- 
ed with additional forces, if necessary, to main- 
tain the public peace, and bring to punishment 
all acts of violence or disorder, by whomsoever 
perpetrated. Only persons regularly enrolled 
by General Smith will be allowed to carry on 
military operations in Kansas. 





¢ Pottricat.—New York, Sept.16.—The Her- 
ald says that it has received a communication 
from the North American National Committee, 
declaring that the letter of Gov. Johnston, de- 
vlining the nomination for Vice President, was 


surreptitiously obtained. Also, that the Com- 
ynittee had requested a withdrawal of the letter, 


and Gov. Johnston wrote a reply, withdrawing 
present. 


his declension for the 
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of the Constitution ! 





THE POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OVER SLAVERY IN THE STATES. 


The reader will find in another part of to-day’s 
issue @ communication from William Goodell,” 
eee cpp epee an px | Esq.) of New York, the well-known advocate of 
WASHINGTON, D. C., | Radical Abotitionism, in which the writer takes | to 
: exception to some editorial remarks which ap- 
peared in the Hra some weeks since. 
Goodell maintains that the Federal Constitution 
warrants the abolition of Slavery in the States 
by the Central Government, without the co-op- 
eration and against the wishes of the States, 
respectively, in which the institution exists. He 
has not told us whether the abolition of Slavery 
is to be effected by the legislative or the judi- 
cial power of the Federal Government ; but the 
inference is legitimate, that the object may be 
effected in either way. Another writer, whose 
brief communication on the subject we also give 
place to, admits that the legislative power can- 
not touch Slavery in the States, while he insists 
that the judicial can. 
It is worthy of remark, in this connection, that 
the class of Radical Abolitionists to which Mr. 
Goodell and Mr. Gerrit Smith belong are the 
very antipodes, in constitutional theories, of the 
class of Radicals represented by Messrs. Wm. 
Loydd Garrison and Wendell Phillips. 
latter run into the opposite extreme, of main- 
taining that the Federal Constitution is thor- 
oughly Pro-Slavery; that Calhoun was its true 
interpreter—and that the aims, efforts, and suc- 
cessfal labors of the propagandists of Slavery 
are all in accordance with the spirit and letter 
Hence, they are disunion- 


The Republicans dissent from both these 
constructions. They neither believe that the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution was dec- 
laration of general emancipation, nor do they 
believe that it was a declaration in favor of up- 
holding and perpetuating Slavery. If the fra- 
mers of the Constitution had been actuated by 
either of these objects, they would have said so. 
If they had intended the immediate abolition of 
Slavery in the States—as Mr. Goodell must in- 
sist, since he maintains that the Judges of the 
Supreme Court are bound to liberate every 
slave on the writ of habeas corpus—they would 
The whole question would 
have been discussed in the Convention, and 
tle terms on which the slaves were to go free 
would have been definitely arranged. They 
agreed, after much discussion, that the slave 
trade should be discontinued after twenty years. 
This was a declaration that they were opposed 
to the further extension of Slavery ; but it was 
also a declaration, equally plain, that they did 
not contemplate the 
through the Central Power, of Slavery; and 
that they did not intend to confer upon the 
Supreme Court, or upon Congress, the power to 
abolish Slavery, immediately orremotely. For 
if the Supreme Court has the power to liberate 
the slaves, it instantly becomes the sworn duty 
of every Judge, on the application of any slave» 
to declare him free. Hence, the adoption of a 
Constitution conferring that power would 
amount to an act of immediate abolition. Now, 
after so sweeping a clause for abolition, to go 
about a special clause for stopping the supply 
of slaves from the African Coast, at the end of 
twenty years, would be in the highest degree 


immediate abolition, 


There are those who contend that the framers 
of the Constitution designedly “put a negro” 
into it, but we never before heard it charged 
that they had inserted a “ bull.” 
includes the less. 


Again: The Constitution declares that “ Rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes shall be apportion- 
ed among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons.” 

We think that this phraseology embraces 
every imaginable species of humanity, in the 
terms free persons, except those whom the State 
laws designate as slaves; and hence, we think 
the conclusion is inevitable, that the “all other 
persons” must refer to slaves. The framers of 
the Constitution thought so, because they avow- 
ed most explicitly that that was their meaning. 
Mr. Madison “would not admit in the Con- 
stitution that there could be property in man;” 
and, therefore, he agreed to adopt a phraseology 
which would designate a class which was not 
free, without pronouncing them slaves, They 
are not slaves under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, but they are slaves in spite of the 


There can be no doubt that a large majority 
of the framers of the Constitution, and of the 
American people whom they represented, were 
ashamed of Slavery. They endeavored to keep it 
out of sight, and to ignore its existence as far 
as possible. But it is equally certain that the 
exigencies of their situation—the necessity of 
union to the national independence, and the 
tenacity of South Carolina and Georgia in be- 
half of Slavery, and, on some points, of the 
whole South—constrained the Convention to 
adopt and the Siates to accede to certain clauses 
which were intended to shield Slavery against 
the power of the Federal Government. 
whole spirit of the instrument, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence on which it is founded, 
are against Slavery; and it is for this very rea- 
son that the clauses to which we have referred 
were thought necessary to protect the system 
against the interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Constitution condemns Slavery, 
and wherever it has exclusive jurisdiction it re- 
tains the right to abolish or exclude it. But 
within the States, the framers of it were under 
the necessity of disclaiming the right to inter- 
fere. They were compelled, not to sanction, 
but to admit, with a blush of honest shame, the 
existence of the fact. 
There are certain clauses of the Constitution, 
quoted by Mr. Goodell, which are inconsistent 
with, and which seem to favor, his notion of 
conferring the power to abolish Slavery. For 
instance, the 4th section of the 4th article de- 
clares that “the United States shall guaranty 
to every State in this Union a republican form 
of Government.” It is insisted that. Slavery is 
inconsistent with Republicanism. We think 
that true Republicanism is inconsistent with 
Slavery ; but it is evident that the framers of 
the Constitution, as well as its ratifiers, under- 


was @ republic, and yet Athens held slaves, 


The greater 
The immediate abolition of 
Slavery would have rendered nugatory and pre- 
posterous the clause for stopping the slave trade 
at the end of twenty years. The truth is, that 
South Carolina and Georgia strenuously insisted 
upon this right of importing slaves from Africa, 
and made vigorous opposition to its prohibition. 
The matter was feely discussed, and at length 
the compromise was agreed upon, by which the 
slave trade was not to be prohibited until the 
year eighteen hundred and eight. Virginia was 
strenuous for prohibition; South Carolina and 
Georgia were strenuous in its favor. New Eng- 
land was lukewarm, and joined Georgia and 
South Carolina (for a consideration) in protect- 
ing the trade for the time specified. So pointed 
was the protection given to it for that time, that 
in providing for amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, in article five, this clause and one other 
were specially excepted from the rule laid 
down—+they were not to be touched until the 


Holland was a republic, and yet Holland had 
an aristocracy. The same may be said of 
Switzerland, at the present day, and of Ilorence, 
Genoa, and Venice, in the middle ages. It is 


| therefore trifling with the subject to attempt 


‘to base an argument in favor of the right of the 
Federal Government to abolish Slavery in the 
States, on this clause of the Constitution. There 
are other clauses of the Constitution which we 
admit to be inconsistent with Slavery, and 
which, viewed apart from those we have already 
considered, and one or two others, and disjoined 
from the historical connection in which they 
stand, would warrant: the construction which 
Mr. Goodell places on them. Of this character 
is the clause which prohibits the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus, unless rebellion or 
invasion make it necessary; and the guaranty 
of “life, liberty, and property,” against depri- 
vation “ without due process of law.” 

But what are the historical facts connected 
with these clauses? Mr. Goodell is familiar 
with them. He will not deny that the three- 
fifths clause in the first article of the Constitu- 
tion refers to slaves, and that it was designed 
to secure the representation of Slavery to that 
extent. 


He will not deny that the “ migration or im- 
portation” of certain persons from the coast 
of Africa was to be permitted until the year 
1808, as a protection of the existing slave trade; 
and he will not deny that the exception to the 
general rule laid down for 4mending the Con- 
stitution, was made with the same view of pro- 
tecting this trade. He will not deny that the 
clause relative to fugitives from labor was in- 
tended to refer to fugitive slaves. We know 
that he insists that. it may refer to apprentices 
and indented servants, and that it should not be 
so construed as to work injustice. But he 
cannot deny the historical fact, that the framers 
of the Constitution made it with reference to 
fugitive slaves. 

We might fill columns with extracts from Mr. 
Madison’s Report of the Debates in the Federal 
Convention, showing that evegybody understood 
slaves to be referred to in these clauses; but 
we should weary our readers. Mr. Goodell will 
admit what we say to be true. He may deny 
that the Constitution, as framed, does shield 
Slavery from overthrow in the States; but he 
will not deny that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended to shield it. They contemplated 
the continued existence of Slavery in the States. 
They intended to provide for the representa- 
tion of three-fifths of the slaves in Congress, 
and for the levy of taxes upon the States in like 
proportion to three-fifths of their value. They 
intended to make a compact among the States 
for “delivering up” fugitive slaves. And they 
intended to tolerate the African slave trade 
until the year 1808. We particularly call the 
attention of Mr. Goodell to the debate in the 
Federal Convention, on the 21st and 22d Au- 
gust, as reported in the Madison Papers. He 
will there find, beyond question, that this clause 
refer? to the African slave trade. He will also 
find that Northern members were more dis- 
posed to apologize for or tolerate the trade, than 
those from Virginia and Maryland. Mr. Ells- 
worth and Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, and 
Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, were for leaving 
the whole matter to the States. Mr. King, of 
Massachnsetts, even, was indifferent to the moral 
aspects of the question, and only looked upon 
it from a political point of view. Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia, on the other hand, spoke, with the 
honest indignation of a modern philanthropist, 
of the horrors of the slave trade. And Mr. 
Martin, of Maryland, was emphatic in its con- 
demnation. It isto be remarked, however, that 
even Mr. Mason was jealous of State sover- 
eignty, and, like Patrick Henry, insisted upon 
the strongest guarantees against the interfer. 
ence of the Federal Government with the insti- 
tution, as it existed in the States. 

Mr. Goodell will admit all this—he cannot 
deny it, if he would. He will admit, further- 
more, that the slaveholding States ratified the 
Constitution with the same understanding of the 
meaning of these clauses. Their State Con- 
ventions sat for weeks, debating the question 
of adoption or rejection ; and gave no little of 
their time to the subject of Slavery, as it was 
affected by the Constitution. The object and 
effect of each of these clauses which we have 
spoken of as referring to Slavery, was thoroughly 
scanned ; and by the leading men in the Fed- 
eral Convention themselves, who went home 
and became members of the State Conventions. 
There was no misunderstanding, therefore. The 
Convention and the People understood each 
other ; and they adopted a Constitution found- 
ed in the general principles and spirit of Lib- 
erty, but tacitly admitting the existence of Afri- 
can Slavery. This was the condition on which 
the States assented to the Constitution, and 
became members of the Union. Would it be 
fair or honorable—would it be acting in good 
faith—for the possessors of Federal power to 
ignore the palpable meaning of these clauses 
of the Constitution and their history? Could 
they exercise the power of the Government for 
the overthrow of Slavery, against the wishes of 
the States, without repudiating the conditions 
on which the States became members of the 
Union? Religious bigots have proclaimed the 
maxim, that no faith is to be kept with heretics. 
Does Mr. Goodell approve of that maxim ? 

In our article upon which Mr. Goodell com- 
ments, we quoted the clause of the Constitu- 
tion which asserts “that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the People.” 
He very illogically infers, from the use we 
made of this clause, that we insist upon the 


zens, and rings the changes upon his own un- 
warrantable construction of our language. 
What are the facts of the case? Slavery ex- 
isted in the States before they framed the Con- 
stitution; and before they would consent to 
form a National or Federal Government, they 
expressly stipulated for the privilege of mana- 
ging their domestic affairs. They insisted upon 
their right to hold African slaves under the 
Constitution, to have them represented in Con- 
gress, and to reclaim them if they ran away. 
And after enumerating all the powers which 
they intended to confer upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they stipulated that the powers not 
granted were to be reserved to the States and 
the People. Is it not clear that they reserved 
the power to hold their African slaves? We 
did not say, and by no means admit, that they 
reserved a right to enslave free citizens; nor 
do we doubt that the Federal Government 
would be bound to interpose, to prevent their 
enslavement. We go further. We insist that 
the States which have come into the Union 
without slaves, have no right to institute Sla- 
very. That condition was not “ nominated in 
the bond;” and being unjust and arbitrary, it 
is not admissible that it shall grow up as mat- 
ter of right, under a false idea of State sover- 
eignty. The States are not sovereign, abso- 
lutely, but sovereign to certain intents and 
purposes. They have entered into a Union 
which was designed “ to establish justice, and 
secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” Their basis is the Decla- 


versal equality ; and exceptions to these prin- 


the State became a member of the Union. On 





the Somerset case, in 1 


general right of the States to chattelize its citi- | 


‘ration of Independence, which proclaims uni- | watch, 


eg ; t- | ciples and this spirit cannot be allowed beyond | 
stood the term in its general and popular ac-| the actual facts, as they existed at the time 
ception, derived from the usage of ages. Athens 


into the Territories, and cannot constitution- 
ally exist in this District, 

_ The ground of Lord Mansfield’s cecision in 
often been re- 
iterated by the bench of the United States— 
even by that of more than one Southern State— 
viz: that Slavery is the creature of positive 
law; and being against natural right, it can 
only exist by special enactment, within the ju- 
risdiction, of the legislating power. A slave, 
according to this long-recognised principle, 
when carried beyond the limits of the State 
where the institution h@ been thus specially 
established, becomes free. Hence we hold, that 
under the exclusive jutisdiction of the United 
States there can be no, Slavery; and that all 
legislation for its maintenance in the Territo- 
ries, or in the District of Columbia, is in vio- 
lation of the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. We nevertheless think, that as such en- 
actments are made by and in the name of the 
Government, they impose upon it an obligation 
of good faith, not to abolish the institution, 
without fair compensation to the owners of 
slaves. : 

While we unqualifiedly insist that the Fed- 
eral Government is precluded by its own terms 
from interfering with Slavery-in the States, 
without their consent, we have the clearest con- 
viction at the same time that such interfe- 
rence would be utterly impracticable, and, if 
attempted, highly injurious, in every point of 
view. In the firsc place, the South has an 
honest conviction, from which there is no dis- 
sent, even among the Anti-Slavery men of that 
section, that Slavery within the States, whether 
evil or good, is shielded by the Constitution 
from interference by the Federal Government. 
Any attempt to touch it by the hand of Federal 
power must therefore arouse ngs which lie 
far deeper than the prejudice and passion of 
the hour, which are the props of Slavery. 
Every sentiment of patriotism and independ- 
ence would be aroused by such interference, 
and in the contest between the State and Fed- 
eral authorities the Southern people would be 
reinforced by a consciousness of being in the 
right, which could never be aroused by a strug- 
gle, like the present, for the privilege of extend- 
ing Slavery. We Americans all agree that 
the Church Establishment in England, as well 
as the privileged order in the State, are founded 
in principles of wrong and inequality ; but can 
we imagine for a moment, that high-minded 
English Republicans would tolerate the inter- 
ference of France for their overthrow? And 
would any high-minded Southron, however op- 
posed to Slavery, acquiesce in « ~h interfe- 
rence with Slavery at the expense of the sov- 
ereignty of his State, secured to it by the Con- 
stitution ? 

There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that 

Emancipation forced upon the South on the 
plan of the Radical Abolitionists, would be re- 
sisted to a bloody issue. Nothing but over- 
whelming power could accomplish it in peace, 
and then at the expense of the independence 
and sovereignty of the States within their own 
limits. In other words, a consolidated despot- 
ism would be the result of acting out the 
Radical Abolition doctrine—a despotism as 
well over the whites of the free States as of 
the slave States. The States would cease to 
be States—they would become mere counties 
or provinces, under such a latitudinarian prin- 
ciple of constitutional interpretation as that 
which ignores all the clauses and their history 
which relate to Slavery. The same mode of 
construction, or, rather, the same mode of dis- 
tortion of the Constitution to the purposes of 
the ruling party, has~led to the doctrine that 
Slavery goes, as a natural right, wherever the 
slaveholder chooses to carry it. It is on this 
principle that the Kane doctrine rests, which 
overrides the barriers of State sovereignty 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and which 
would enable Senator Toombs to call the roll 
of his slaves on Bunker Hill. 
We hold, therefore, that the State Rights 
doctrine is not only correct in theory, but best 
for practical use—best for the slaves, and best 
for the whites—best for the present, and best 
for all time. The Federal Government may 
legitimately use its influence to cultivate the 
spirit of Liberty in the States ; and when not 
thus used, it is grossly and wickedly perverted 
from its great object and purpose, as it is at 
the present time. Now its power and influ- 
ence are on the side of the foulest spirit of 
Slavery extension. Now they are employed to 
uphold the despotic power of the slaveholder— 
to crush the freedom of the press and of speech. 
The Republicans propose to reverse the appli- 
cation of Federal influence—to discourage, to 
frown upon, and to proscribe, the spirit of Sla- 
very, and to uphold the spirit of Freedom. 
They propose at the same time to prevent the 
farther extension of Slavery into free territory, 
and to eradicate it from Kansas. There can 
be no doubt that this policy will be far happier 
in its effects than any unwarrantable and des- 
potic interference with Slavery in the States ; 
and there is every reason to believe that it will 
in a few years result in a great revolution of 
opinion in the South on Slavery. And that is 
the great thing needed. The hearts and con- 
sciences of the Southern people need to be dis- 
ciplined for the great work of Emancipation. 
Forced abolition would produce an extermina- 
ting war of races, ten times worse than Sla- 
very. How strange that such a policy should 
be urged by non-combatants. They dream, 
if they suppose that all the world will act on 
their peace maxims. G. 








THE PROTEST OF A SOUTHERNER. 


Bautimore, Sept. 15, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

On Thursday evening last, we attended the 
Republican meeting at Temperaftce Temple, 
Gay street, and, for the first time, enrolled our 
name as a member of the Republican Associa- 
tion of Baltimore. Of a family whose home 
and all worldly interests have been in the South 
for more than a century and a quarter, and un- 
der the impression that this was.a free country, 
in which upright, thinking men might, with im- 
punity, express their convictions of right and 
wrong, we repaired to the hall with no appre- 
hensions of being disturbed. We had too much 
confidence in the good sense and decency of 
Baltimoreans, to suppose for a moment that 
they could be guilty of perpetrating such an 
outrage as was witnessed soon after the meet- 
ing was called to order, 

A crowd of unprincipled men and boys, most 
of them the very scum and refuse of the com- 
munity, made their appearance in the hall, and 
created a terrible uproar and confusion, first by 
senseless badinage and loud laughter, and after- 
wards by vociferous yells and unwelcome huz- 
zas. Some of the lights were then extinguish- 
ed, and after picking the pockets of two or 
three members of the Association, an attempt 
was made to throw them dé6wn stairs, The 
President, Mr. F. S. Corkran, a member of the 
Society of Friends, and a very worthy gentle- 
man, was most grossly insulted and thisvishly 
wronged. He was tsipped up several times, 
and received a number of severe blows on the 
side of his head. His pocket book, containing 
a few five dollar bills and other valuable papers, 
was stolen, and the skirts of his coat were cut 
pee ong, a torn into strips, and distributed 


believe that the better members of society, re- 





gardiess of party issues and px 
do so regard it, "We would fie te koe ur 


Editor, whether liberty of speech is guarantied 
to us, or not. Is this a free country, or do we 
live under a despotic Government? Will the 
Era, a8 a guardian of national weal, popular 
right, and public morals, ‘et us have its opinion? 

We are happy to learn that the Republican 
Association of this city is determined in its 
purpose to bring out an electoral ticket in favor 
of Fremont and Dayton, and that the cause of 
Freedom has been strengthened by the demon- 
strations recently made against it. 

SourHron. 


THE GAME OF BLUSTER. 


There seems to be a concerted effort on the 
part of the Buchananites to frighten the North 
into the traces by threats of a dissolution of the 
Union. This old game of bluster has heretofore 
done much for the cause of Slavery; but in the 
present temper of the Northern mind, it only ex- 
cites contempt and ridicule. The people of the 
North have thrown off the leading-strings of the 
doughfaces and the negro aristocracy, and have 
entered upon a career of independent thought 
and action in political affairs, The peo- 
ple of the North love the Union for its glorious 
memories, for its practical advantages, and for 
the high destinies they mean to shape for it in 
the future. But they don’t mean to be bullied 
and humbugged out of their higher love for 
Liberty by the scarecrow of disunion, which is 
continually thrust before them. They have more 
fhan once heretofore been cheated out of their 
rights and deterred from independent action 
in this way; but the robust spirit of Liberty 
now prevalent will not permit them to listen to 
the craven suggestion, that unless they again 
bow the knee to Slavery, the Union will be 
dissolved. They do not intend to dissolve the 
Union; nor will they be driven from the free and 
untrammelled exercise of their rights by threats 
of dissolution from the other side. 

The Oligarchy and its Northern minions, 
like the pampered despots of all ages, are inca- 
pable of learning or forgetting. Being accus- 
tomed in past years to succeed by bluster and 
brow: beating, they are incapable of understand- 
ing that the same course of conduct will not 
produce the same results under the present cir- 
cumstances. All their old tactics are at fault, 
in the encounter with the invincible power 
which their own crimes have awakened. They 
are dumb-founded by the issue of every succeed- 
ing conflict; and yet they want the sagacity, the 
energy, and the courage, to change their stupid 
tactics, which have no more influence upon the 
advancing tide of Freedom, than had the com- 
mand of the proud Canute or the broom of Mrs. 
Partington upon the waves of the ocean. The 
people demand Freedom and Justice for Kan- 
sas, and the disciples of Pierce and Buchanan, 
like the Chinese in their military demonstration 
against the British invaders, attempt to fright- 
en them from their purpose by getting up a ter- 
rible clatter of tin pans! 

Governor Wise, of Virginia, has become sud- 
denly smitten with the fear of danger to the 
Union, and joins the chorus of Buchanan, Fill- 
more, Choate, Benjamin, Toombs, Slidell, and 
others, in warning and threatening the North 
what will be the consequence of the triumph of 
the “ Black Republicans.” He says, in refer- 
ence to the election of Fremont: 

“ His election would bring about the dissolu- 
tion of the American Confederacy of States in- 
evitably. Why? For the reason that if New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, were slavehold- 
ing States, and Canada were to assail them with 
half the violence and ‘all uncharitableness’ 
which Black Republicanism is assailing us with, 


there would be public war in thirty days, by 
every patriot’s time-piece.” 


We don’t see what the election of Fremont 
has to do with the case supposed. The “Black 
Republicans” will “assail the South” with a 
great deal more bitterness, if they are beaten, 
than if they are successful. The inference of 
the Governor is therefore a non sequitur. But 
it would be folly to expect reason from those 
who have deified Slavery. 

By the way, we will remark, in reference to 
Mr. Fillmore, that never did any man receive 
so many and such severe rebukes from his 
friends and supporters, as he has for his stupid 
threat that the Union would be and ought to 
be dissolved, in the event of the triumph of 
what he chose to designate as the sectional 
party. His Southern .riends, such as Winter 
Davis, all the American papers in Baltimore, 
the Louisville Journal, Mr. Bates of Missouri, 
and nearly every respectable member of the 
party in the South, scout with scorn and ridi- 
cule the idea that the election of Fremont is to 
produce a dissolution of the Union. They have 
applied all sorts of rude epithets to those who 
maintain such a moon-struck idea, such as fool, 
ass, traitor, &c. They have not, it is true, given 
these compliments a personal direction towards 
Mr. Fillmore, but no one can fail to see the ap- 
plication. They are good limners, and there 
is no necessity for labelling their drawings. 





DELAFIELD, WauxcesHa Co., Wisconsin. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

In your paper of August 21 you have an 
article headed “ Impracticables,” in which, after 
quoting the article of the United States Consti- 
tution reserving powers to the States, respect- 
ively, or to the people, not delegated to the Uni- 
ted States, you say, “if this clause is good for 
anything, it secures to the several States the 
absolute control of their domestic affairs, Sla- 
very as well as the rest.” Granted the correct- 
ness of your statement, provided the matter 
termed domestic do not per se conflict with the 
provisions of the instrument itself. But in the 
instance specified, (viz: Slavery,) is your state- 
ment right? I understand the Supreme Court 
of the United States to have decided, that the 
Constitution of the United States uniformly acts 
upon that class of individuals held in bondage, 
as persons, and not as property. If this be true, 
does not the Constitution operate uniformly 
upon all persons, and does it not shield alike 
the citizen of New York and the negro of South 
Carolina? And is not the provision, that no per- 
son shail be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, as much violated by 
the enslavement of the negro in Georgia, as it 
would be in the case of the white citizen of New 
England ?—unless, indeed, negro Slavery is ex- 
pressly legitimatized and established by the 
Constitution itself—a position I have not yet 
seen assumed, but expect to one of these days. 

I agree with you, that the legislative power 
of the Union cannot reach, as I see, the insti- 
tution in the States; but may not the arm of our 
Judiciary strike it down with one blow, as in the 
case of England, and, I believe, in Massachu- 
setts? In other words, the Constitution being 
against Slavery, and not founding or sanction- 
ing it, oom not every person claimed as prop- 
erty, be adjudged as free, and set at liberty, upon 
the writ of habeas corpus, wherever that Con- 
stitution obtains as the first law of the land, it 
being a lower law of rather higher powers than 
mere State regulations. 

I write you this, not with any captious feel- 
ing, but out of profound respect for the master- 
ly ability with which you handle important ques- 
tions, and the quiet truthfulness with which you 
discuss exciting topics. Doubting the correct- 
ness of the proposition, that Slavery can any- 
where legally exist under the Constitution of 
the United States, I would for reasons above be 
glad to see more in the Era on the subject. 

Yours, truly, 


Procress OF THE Campaign. —Thus far, 
twenty members of the Thirty-fifth Congress 
have been elected, in the States of Iowa, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Vermont, and Maine. Politically, 
they divide thus : 


A, le 


Fremont. Buchanan. Fillmore. 
Missouri - - - 1 4 
Arkansas -- —- 2 ~ 
Maine - - - - 6 M - 
lowa ----2 is + 
Vermont - - 3 - - 
12 6 2 


In the present Congress, the Representatives 
from the above districts stand equally divided. 
In reference to the Presidency, the above States 





stand, seventeen electoral votes for Mr. Fremont, 
and thirteen for Mr, Buchanan, 





~ Ohe Bebin, 


Evxtyn Marston. By the author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1856. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. ©. 

This book forms No. 202 of Harper’s Library 
of Select Novels, and is one of the best of the 
series recently issued. Mrs, Marsh, years since, 
made an impression on the reading public by 
her striking work called “Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
Since then, she has been a favorite writer, and 
in many respects has improved. There is less 
of wild and stormy passion in her writings, 
and the moral effect is better directed. By her 
work on the History of the Huguenots, or the 
Reformation in France, she has shown that her 
sympathies have been strongly enlisted on the 
side of those brave spirits who suffered and fought 
for liberty of conscience—“ not counting their 
lives dear to them”—to preserve their allegi- 
ance to Heaven. The present tale is founded 
on the fortunes of some of the refugees of this 
class. Her characters are strongly portrayed. 
The aim seems to be, to depict the influence of 
a true appreciation of mental and moral worth, 
in humbling 8 proud spirit, and leading to the 
sacrifice of wealth—a position for poverty and 
trial as a consequence. Evelyn and Du Chastel 
both are sketched in clear outline; and as the 
plot moves on, the development is easy, till, 
after varied discipline, suitably received, the 
trial is ended by rewarded honesty, patience, 
and confidence in God. It is less simple as a 
story than John Halifax, which we recently 
noticed, but it shows as practiced a hand, and 
by many will be better liked, we presume. 


Tue Amatrvr’s Guipg, aND FLowEer GarbEN Drrecrory. 
Containing every requisite detail for the successful 
cultivation of the Flower Garden ; embracing the clas- 
sification of the best varieties of Roses and all plants 
requisite for the garden; with directions for their prop- 
agation, and Remedies for the destruction of Insects. 
To which is added, the Vegetable Garden Manual. 
By John T. C. Clark, Washington, D.C, Published by 
Taylor & Maury. 1856. 


A multum in parvo, as our readers will see by 
the above title. But, though a small volume, 
it is carefully prepared, and is well fitted to 
meet the wants of many who love to cultivate 
flowers. In a few pages, and by using a tabu- 
lar form, the author classifies the various kinds, 
giving the names, the time of bloom, their 
color and habit, also method of propagation, 
in case of cuttings. Engravings very clearly 
illustrate, too, the processes of culture, the 
modes of grafting,&c. The second part—* The 
Vegetable Garden Manual”—will be found, to 
many of our readers, not the least valuable por- 
tion of the book. The directions are simple, 
and the conduct of the garden, after the most 
approved style of cultivation, is laid down 
briefly, but as fully as necessary. The book 
will not of course supply the place of larger 
works, for those who pursue the subject exten- 
sively, but, by the majority of persons, jt will 
no doubt be felt to be just such a work as was 
wanted. 








CoNFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
AND THE Empress JOSEPHINE. Including Letters from 
the time of their Marriage until the Death of Josephine; 
and also several Private Letters from the Emperor to 
his brother Joseph and other important personages. 
With numerous Illustrative Notes and Anecdotes. By 
John 8. C. Abbott. New York:-Mason & Brothers. 
1856. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

Napoleon Bonaparte! Everything connect- 
ed with that name excited deep interest while 
he lived ; and now, when for more than a quar- 
ter of a century he has been slumbering with 
the dead, a spell seems to linger yet around it. 

We are no man-worshippers, nor can we agree 

with Mr. Abbott in his undistinguishing admi- 

ration of Napoleon’s words or acts. It is no 
doubt too near the period that the events in 
which he bore so large a part transpired, to 
have a full, fair jadgment. We questicn not, 
that the scales may some time hereafter be held 
with an even hand, and the judgment then will 
lie between the two extremes. It will not be 
all approbation nor all condemnation. The 
point from which he started, the goal he kept 
in view, the marvellous course he tracked, will 
be presented ; the thousand side-influences that 
operated, the controlling providence that threw 
in its checks, and the solemn lessons taught to 
ambitious man, of responsibility to One higher 
than he, will be acknowledged, and, in the light 
of all, posterity will decide for after generations 
what Napoleon Bonaparte was, what he should 
have been, and what he failed to be. He has 
left his mark, broad and deep, on France and 
Europe. Years will pass, before the results of 
his rule will be realized. He was gifted with 
nocommonsagacity. He loved France because 
he made her great, and because he was the 
spring that set in motion and controlled her 
forces; but human life on the field of battle, 
and many an outrage on right, ordered with a 
stern determination that heeded not the neigh- 
bor-law, were as nothing to him, to secure 
success. His greatness ceased, when confined 
at St. Helena. In the sullen mood of a disap- 
pointed man, he engaged in petty quarrels with 
the English Governor and other officials, as 
well as with some of his own attendants, who 
were forced to leave him for his petulance and 
injustice. Better for him, had he died on the 
field of Waterloo, than lived to dim the lustre 
of his former fame. It was God’s retribution, 
because that, raised up as he had been, he too 
far forgot his mission, and most of all Him to 
whom he owed all, and whose steward he was, 
for his wondrous talents and opportunities. 

And so he died, with a personal character less- 

ening as it reached its last development—a bea- 

con to teach all mankind, that to be truly great, 
one must be really good. Sir Hudson Lowe’s 

Memoirs has thrown much light on this last 

period of Napoleon’s life. Mr. Abbott, in his 

enthusiasm, has sought to gild every scene at 
every stage of the eventful history; and, as one 
item in the general effort, he has edited these 
letters. He regards them as uncommon exhi- 
bitions of domestic affection, and warm love 
for kindred and friends, To us, they appear 
in many respects intensely French, They are 
interesting, as coming from Bonaparte at such 
periods, but there is a great deal of stereotype 
character about many of them. In the little 
despatches to Josephine, just before, from, or 
after the field of battle, there gleams out self- 
aggrandizement—he does not forget himself— 
and the manner in which the sentences are 
strung off, is more like that of bulletins than 
of letters of familiar affection. Though Mr. 
Abbott appears to think that in the language 
used he can see the evidences of great tender- 
ness, with scarcely ever an exception, we view 
the progress of his eventful career as yielding 
proofs of peculiar warmth of heart. Now, while 
the letters of Josephine gradually lose the stiff- 
ness or stateliness'which at first they seem to 
have caught from him, it seems to us Napo- 
leon’s are more wanting in heart, till that event 
which, by his fiat, for his purposes of ambition, 
severed them. The letters to Joseph and to 
others, as developing his policy and a part of 
his system, are the most interesting in many 
respects. He treats Joseph, and often tells 
him, in so many words, that he has placed him 
on the throne to be an instrument to carry out 
his designs—rates him soundly for a good, easy 
man, yielding to his own feelings and judging 
for himself, and recommends craft and decep- 
tive-dealing, at times, to hoodwink his subjects 
and other Governments. This is the plain Eng- 
lish of the letters to Joseph, as King of Naples 
and Spain. We confess, to our view, they do 
not add to our high estimate of Napoleon's 
character. Mr. Abbott, not content with giv- 
ing the letters and adding an occasional note 








or explanation, appears again a fulsome apol- 
ogist; quotes himself from other works, and 
repeats, in the course of a few pages, almost 
the identical sentences two or three times over ; 
makes continued allusions to Louis Napoleon, 
the present Emperor, as if-his mind was run- 
ning too on what he might think of the work. 
The volume could have been put in one-third 
or half of the size—many things left out—and 
the reader left to gather the impression for 
himself the letters should make on him; but 
there is the same labored effort to make what 
is bad appear good, and the good as superla- 
tively so, that rans through his former volumes. 
The volume, as part of the chronicles of Napo- 
leon, should be read, but remembering always 
there is another side. 





Reraisution. A Tale of Passion. By Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. For sale 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Southworth’s writings indicate genius, 
great powers of invention, and a graphic abil- 
ity; but she deals too much, we think, in the 
passionate. She lets her pen go out in untamed 
exuberance of language; and though all this 
may suit present effect, and produce excited 
interest in many readers, it is injurious to the 
moral power and permanent influence of her 
works. The cast of story, likewise, in her sev- 
eral volumes, have too great resemblance—they 
are, for the most part, dark pictures in the dark 
passages of human life. It is on this account 
we do not place these tales of passion, aiming 
though they do at presenting the illustration of 
chrtain phases of human character, and deal- 
ing out its reward, so highly as many others of 
the works of fiction issuing from the press. 
Were their gifted author to select some better 
development of character, treat it more calm- 
ly, chasten down her language, and abandon 
the impulse of desire for present effect in the 
higher aim of usefulness in the longer period, 
we are confident a richer product of salutary 
influence would be the result, with, we believe 
too, in the end, the reflection that her pen had 
wrought better in the cause of human welfare. 
The present volume has the characteristics of 
the others—their excellences and their defects. 
It appeared first in the Fra in 1848, we think— 
produced a wide-spread sensation—and intro- 
duced her as a novelist, most favorably, to the 
literary world. We regard Mrs. Southworth’s 
“Tndia” (the story published in this journal) 
as one of the best of her efforts, wrought up 
with equal effect to any, with less of their de- 
fects. Shannondale, too, belongs to the same 
class. All of her volumes contain vigorous 
sketches of character—deeply-traced records of 
wrong. She ever comes fofth on the side of 
right against injustice. She might throw more 
at times of the religious in gleams of light 
across her dark foreground, and so relieve the 
mind receding from the horrors of one scene, 
after another of fell passion. Here she greatly 
fails, as compared with Mrs. Stowe, whom she 
would do well to study, and gain if she can 
the wondrous secret of her power, by which, 
employing her own varied talent, she might 
fasten in the minds of her readers a stronger 
hold on their best sympathies. The volume is 
printed neatly, and does justice to the press of 
its publishers. 
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From the Baltimore Clipper. 
THE REPUBLICAN MEETING AT TEMPER- 








ANCE TEMPLE. 


In accordance with public notice, the Balti- 
more Republican Association met last night at 
Temperance Temple, Gay street. When we 
entered the room, at the hour for which the 
meeting was called, there were but few persons 
present. The number, however, gradually in- 
creased, and, before the meeting was called to 
order, we saw a number of prominent Demo- 
crats enter the door. Shortly after, a motley 
crowd blocked up the doorway, but were per- 
fectly quiet. 

The meeting organized, on motion of Mr. 
William Gunnison, by calling Mr. F. 8S. Cork- 
ran to the chair, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, and the appointment of W. E. Cole, jr., 
as Secretary, in the absence of Mr. Jacob Fus- 
sell, the regular Secretary. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
then read and adopted; after which, Mr. Wm. 
Gunnison read the following address, which we 
give as part of the history of the proceedings, 
for the information of our readers : 


AN ADDRESS TO THE REPUBLICANS OF MARY- 
LAND. 


The Republicans of Maryland, in submitting 
an Electoral Ticket toghe people, submit with 
it a declaration of their principles. 

They declare true-hearted, entire devotion 
to the Constitution of the United States; and 
now that the subject of Slavery, which was the 
greatest objection to the union of the States 
under our Government, has been made the 
entering wedge to split it asunder, we declare 
our adhesion especially to the Compromises 
made in the Constitution, and which, in the ac- 

uisition of new Territories, were made in con- 
ormity to it, to settle the difficulties growing 
out of the question between the North and the 
South, which cemented the Union, and gave 
peace and prosperity to the country. 

We declafe our abhorrence of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820 and that of 
1850, as a breach of faith and a violation of the 
compact between slaveholders and non-slave- 
holders, and the cause of civil war, now for 
the first time broached in our country; and 
proclaim it as our solemn conviction, that there 
never can again be unity between the two 
classes of our citizens, or peace between the 
two great sections of our country. until the 
rights guarantied by all the Compromises in 
regard to Slavery are fully restored. 

We declare the charge, that the Republican 
party is in favor of the Abolition of Slavery, to 
be utterly unfounded. As a party, throughout 
the North as well as at the South, they hold 
that this is a subject only to be disposed of by 
the Government of the slave States—(and we, 
as citizens of a slave State, pronounce the opin- 
ion, that the liberation of the blacks would be 
an unmixed and unmitigated evil, fatal to the 
African race, which would be crushed under 
the weight of the superior race, and, for a time, 
degrading and every way mischievous to the 
laboring classes among the latter, and calcu- 
lated to unsettle the political as well as the 
economical elements of our Government.) We 
believe that Slavery never can and never should 
be abolished without making just compensa- 
tion for the —- sunk, whether it was capital 
invested in the purchase or rearing of the 
slaves. 

We believe that even with the consent of 
those interested, and just compensation made, 
the State Legislatures could not safely make a 
sudden emancipation, nor without provision, 
made through the agency of the General Gov- 
ernment, for the removal of the manumitted 
race to some region, as our continent between 
the tropics, suited to the African race, and 
where it is found the white race can never 
flourish. Nature has put her interdict upon 
the amalgamation of the races ; natural repug- 
nance forbids it, and it is found that the bybrid 
race, whether of whites and blacks, or between 
whites and Indians, always become abortive 
after several generations. 

In every aspect in which Slavery among us 
can be considered, it is pregnant with difficul- 
ty. Its continuance in the States in which it 
has.taken root has resulted in the monopoly of 
the soil, to a great extent, in the hands of the 
slaveholders, and the entire control of ali de- 
partments of the State Government; and yet a 
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From the Baltimore Sun. 
REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION OF BALT' 
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THE MURDER 
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